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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE ORGAN OF WONDER.* 
BY M. B, SAMPSON. 

Among the subjects which have given rise to attacks against 
phrenology, and which have afforded scope for the humour of its 
adversaries, we know of none that seem to offer themselves so 
readily or to stand so fully exposed, as the organ which, by Dr. 
Spurzheim, was entitled ‘‘ Marvellousness,” and to which Mr. 
Combe prefers to affix the name of “Wonder.” While it is 
eagerly ridiculed by the opponents of the science, it is true that, 
although the general manifestation of the organ has been fully 
established by numerous and careful observations, the primary faculty 
which it is intended to manifest seems still to be a cause of some 
perplexity to phrenologists themselves. 

In those cases where the phrenological nomenclature has been so 
long established and so familiarly used, that the public mind has 
become accustomed to associate with the title of an organ the general 
idea which it is intended to express, as in the instances of ‘ Destruc- 
tiveness,” ‘* Adhesiveness,”’ &c., we think that the attempts of those 
who seek after originality, by proposing new names which they con- 
sider would be more expressive, merely serves to disturb the straight- 


* We present the above article, “On the Primary Function of the Organ of 
Wonder,” without expressing any opinion upon the correctness of the views it 
contains, We will, however, remark, that in our opinion the real functions of 
this organ are more imperfectly understood than those of any other organ which 
is considered as established; and that the views, which have been presented by 
different phrenologists on the nature of this faculty, appear quite unsatisfactory to 
many minds. We would, therefore, solicit facts and communications on this 
subject from persons making observations, particularly where they find this organ 
in a state of very large or deficient development.—Eb. 
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forward enquirer, and, at the same time, to furnish those who are 
totally ignorant of the subject, with that which they complacently 
regard ‘as giving fair proofs of the non-existence of any such develop- 
ments as those to which so many titles may be indiscriminately 
applied. 

There are, however, two or three of the cerebral developments of 
which the titles are by no means clearly fixed or understood; and 
that to which we now propose to give our consideration, is perhaps 
the most striking example, Not only are the names of Wonder and 
Marvellousness presented to our selection with reference to this 
organ, but, in a treatise that has lately fallen within our observation, 
we find a proposition that both these terms should be banished, and 
that it should henceforth bear the title of ‘‘ Admirativeness.”’ 

It is needless to observe that these discrepancies, so far from 
weakening our belief in the truth of phrenology and the sincerity of 
its professors, should tend directly to an opposite view; for if the 
doctrine arose only from the cunning and ingenuity of designing men, 
they would at least take care each to corroborate the testimony of the 
other; and if it was agreed by one to’call a certain organ by the name 
of Marvellousness, the other practitioner upon public credulity would 
naturally give ready testimony to the correctness of the title. Instead 
of this, it is evident, in such cases, that certain general effects have 
been observed, and that they have not been invented to serve a par- 
ticular theory; since the observers themselves have been at a loss to 
frame a theory that could account for their exhibition, and which 
would at once disclose to them the proper title by which to express 
the primary faculty, as it was implanted by the Creator. 

Mr. Combe, in treating of the organ of Wonder in his System of 
Phrenology, ascribes to it “the manifestation of a desire for news, 
which, if extravagant, are the more acceptable ;” he also says, “ that 
it gives a tendency to follow new fashions, and that it aids genius by 
prompting to novelty in all the conceptions of the mind ;” and hence 
he is disposed to infer, ‘‘ that the legitimate tendency of the faculty is 
to inspire the mind with a longing after novelty in every thing, and 
that its proper effect is to stimulate to invention and improvement ;””* 
while Dr. Spurzheim, who was first disposed to give it the title of 


* It appears to us that the love of novelty is peculiar to each faculty, each being 
gtatified when it first takes cognisance of any object that relates to it. Thus an 
architect, upon being shown a bridge of peculiar construction for the first time, 
would find his organ of Constructiveness most agreeably excited, end would set to 
work to examine the manner in which the bridge had been erected ; but having 
completed this; there would remain little to stimulate the faculty, and it would 
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* Supernaturality,”” considers that it is principally manifested by a 
belief in miraculous and supernatural circumstances. 

Mr. Combe, in his endeavours to ascertain the primary faculty, 
has been further led to consider that this organ, giving to man an 
intense delight in contemplating such objects as have never before 
appealed to his attention, or have presented themselves only at rare 
or uncertain intervals, raises in the mind an agreeable emotion of 
wonder and admiration; and thus he is disposed to believe, that 
while man possesses a faculty of Destructiveness, which places him 
in harmony with that law of death which pervades the physical 
world, the organ of Wonder is given to inspire him with delight at 
beholding the creation of new forms, and to adapt him to the opposite 
law of reproduction and life, by which he is also surrounded. 

Now, it is probable that to some extent this view is correct, but 
we believe that it is so only in part. At all events we trust, by the 
following imperfect remarks, to lead to enquiries in a new direction, 
which may draw forth observations calculated to set at rest the doubts 
that now prevail respecting the innate faculty in question. 

We find the organ situated in the region of the moral sentiments ; 
surrounded by those faculties which impel us to submission to the 
will of God—to admiration of his justice, constancy, and benevo- 
lence—and to attempts to imitate those qualities. It is also in juxta- 
position with the organ of Hope, which teaches us to look for coming 
happiness ; and it is superior in its situation to the organ of Ideality, 
which inspires us with a love of moral harmony, and the sense of a 
natural and all pervading beauty. 

Now, from the situation of this organ, when we consider the har- 
monious distribution of the other faculties, we should be disposed to 
believe that it is the medium of some higher mental power than such 
as might be necessary to impart a love of novelty, or to act as an 
incentive to invention. 

The supposition, that it places us in harmony with the reproductive 
operations of nature, elevates it to a certain extent; but our view must 
be carried to a wider range than is embraced by the idea that the 
legitimate function of the organ is fully exercised, when it imparts 
this feeling ; since one, in whom this organ is very deficient, might 
find himself placed in harmony with the laws of reproduction, as they 


forthwith desire a new object. The same holds good with respect to all the other 
mental functions ; and if Concentrativeness were deficient, they would pass from 
object to object with unusual rapidity. The desire for improvement, which Mr. 
Combe supposes to be imparted by the organ of Wonder, we have been accus 

tomed to consider as in some degree a function of Ideality. 
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apply to the human race, by means of Philoprogenitiveness, and as 
they apply to inanimate nature, by Hope and Ideality. 

To adapt the constitution of man to his moral destiny, has been the 
provident care of his Creator. He is endowed with sentiments that 
impel him to the course for which he is intended, and with intellect 
that should be the ready servant of those sentiments. Reason 
is never intended to originate an inward impression concerning our 
relation to our Maker; but to serve as a light that shall guide us to the 
discovery of the best means of promoting the highest manifestations 
of those impressions which are awakened in us by the action of 
the moral sentiments; and accordingly we find that, for every prin- 
ciple of our nature with which it is necessary for our preservation or 
happiness that we should be acquainted, a special faculty is provided, 
which intuitively furnishes us with a knowledge of that principle, 
without the slow process of reasoning or induction. Our belief in 
the necessity of submission to a Supreme Being—our hope of future 
happiness—the dutics of justice and universal love, are all written as 
with a pen of fire upon our nature, and teach man the great truths of 
his being, albeit he may roam as a savage over the wildest plains, or 
pass his days in the colleges of civilisation. 

Now, next to the feeling of dependence upon God, the truth that 
presses most closely upon the interests of a living man, is that by 
which he recognises in himself the possession of an indestructible 
power, independent of and commanding his physical organisation, 
and without the consciousness of which, all his aspirations for future 
happiness—all his yearning towards -perfection—all his sense of 
responsibility for good or evil, can only be regarded as vain and idle 
dreams. af: 

His reason will never prove the existence of a soul; it will show 
that its existence may be inferred from the tendency of his desires, 
and that every thing that he sees is calculated to encourage the belief; 
but is it to be supposed that our Maker, who would not suffer us to 
remain without intuitive knowledge of our dependence upon his 
power—of his benevolence, justice, and perfection—and of his inten- 
tions to confer upon us future happiness, would leave to the inference 
of reason the belief that we possess an immortal and indestructible 
soul, by which those qualities and hopes may eventually find exercise 
in a-higher sphere ? 

To this question we believe that phrenology will answer, No! 
It will teach us that our Maker has endowed us with a faculty which 
gives us an intuitive belief in, the existence of the soul, and its inde- 
pendent action on the physical world, which prompts us to dwell 
with reverential awe and wonder upon all the phenomena of life, 
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and all the mysterious workings of the animate upon the inanimate 
world. 

This faculty, then, we believe, is that which manifests itself through 
that portion of the brain which has been denominated the organ of 
Wonder. It gives faith. Faith in the existence and indestructibility 
of the soul—faith in its power over matter—faith in its capabilities of 
eternal happiness or misery—and faith in the all surrounding and 
occult influences of that Spirit from which it is an emanation. 

We are aware that Mr. Combe, speaking of the organ of Hope, 
says, ‘In religion, this faculty favours the exercise of faith, and, by 
producing the natural tendency to look forward to futurity with 
expectation, disposes to belief in a life to come;” but we contend that 
our faith, with regard to our possession of an immortal spirit, is not 
intended to be confined to Hope or expectation, but has been 
implanted in our minds with all that intuitive certainty which arises 
from the manifestation of an independent faculty. The organ of 
Wonder (or faith) tells us that we have a soul; the organ of Hope 
teaches us to expect that for that soul a happy future is intended. 

It is a strong coincidence that the science of phrenology has been 
found, as we believe all human truths will ever be found, to harmonise 
with the great points of Christian belief; but the necessity for the 
cultivation of faith, so strongly insisted upon by the great Founder of 
our religion, has never been very strikingly enforced by phrenologists, 
nor have they made any attempt to demonstrate its existence as an 
abstract faculty ; they have found the seal of hope and charity affixed 
upon our constitution, but faith in its more exalted sense has hitherto 
been passed over. 

We will proceed to some practical views with reference to the 
above observations. And first we will endeavour to describe the 
impressions which seem to exist in the minds of those by whom the 
organ is possessed in a full but not an excessive degree. 

We find in such persons an instinctive tendency to believe in 
mysterious intimations, which seem to be conveyed by some inner 
sense ; they believe that, in instances of coming danger, the mind is 
sometimes overshadowed by a vague consciousness of approaching 
evil, which they cannot explain, but find it impossible wholly to 
resist. If they possess good intellectual powers, they will reject all 
absurd stories of ghosts and witches, and also of omens, relating to 
the trivial occurrences of every day life, and they will be able to 
satirise a belief of this nature with more effect than could be produced 
by those in whom the organ is deficient; but they are disposed to 
attach great power of independent action to the sentient principle, and 
they usually find themselves unable to reject as utterly false, the 
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numerous instances which are narrated amongst all nations, where 
individuals are said to have received involuntary intimation of the 
death of far-distant friends at the precise moment when their dissolu- 
tion occurred. If the conversation is led to this point, they will, in 
nine cases out of ten, relate some similar circumstance which has 
oceurred within their own experience, or the experience of their 
friends, althongh, if afterwards pressed to avow their firm belief in 
such agencies, they will immediately call in the pride of intellect to 
their aid, and thus momentarily quench the feeling for which they are 
unable to account, and of which they are consequently ashamed. At 
this point they will probably yield their assent, when some matter of 
fact person complacently settles the question, and stops all further 
enquiry, by pronouncing that it was “merely a coincidence,” 
although they feel at the moment no more satisfaction at this mode 
of solving the mystery, than did the eager schoolboy, who, when 
enquiring the nature of an eclipse, received from his self-satisfied 
instructer the philosophical reply that it was ‘merely a phenomenon.” 

We will next state the emotions which appear to prevail when the 
organ is very large, or in a state of diseased action. 

On Mr. Combe’s visit to the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, 
20th of April, 1829, he met with a patient in whom this organ, along 
with Hope and Ideality, presented an appearance of derangement. 
The following is a statement of the symptoms, &c. :-— 

‘Christopher Edmundson, clerk to a merchant, aged forty-seven. 
Twelve years ill. Unmarried. 

“* Monomania, religious. Fancies himself Jesus Christ, and at- 
tempted to walk on the sea, and fast for forty days. Imagines now 
that his body is inhabited. by the spirit of another person. Was a 
clerk and a Methodist, and gave up his employment to go about 
preaching and working miracles.” 

Here follows another case in which Wonder and Destructiveness 
appear to have been the leading organs, while Veneration and Hope 
were deficient. 

“Thomas Fogharty, a marine and tailor, aged thirty-nine. Ten 
years ill. 

** Monomania,. with the singular delusion of his being the 
Almighty. Says he had no beginning, and is never to die; that he 
can bestow immortality on whom he chooses; is very irascible, and 
threatens those who offend him with hell fire and brimstone.” 

In these cases we see the tendency to believe in extraordinary or 
deranged powers of spiritual existence; and in the latter patient, 
although in his head Hope was deficient, we find a thorough convic- 
tion of the indestructibility of the soul. 
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Cases of a similar description might be cited to an innumerable 
extent; but we trust that we have already shown reasons » warrant 
the supposition that the primary function of this organ is to convey to 
man an innate sense of the existence of the soul—a feeling which 
makes him regard as sacred the existence of his fellow-men, and 
which causes him to shrink with an inscrutable dread from any 
attempt to break within the bloody house of life—a feeling which 
impresses him with a sublime awe, when he contemplates the 
mystery of his own nature, standing, as he does, alone in the midst 
of countless multitudes, all animated by a similar and imperishable 
principle—a feeling which is called forth as he contemplates the con- 
stant action of the vital principles while gazing on the opening leaves 
of spring, or while watching the motions of the minutest insect, and 
which enables him to gaze with pleasure when throughout all space 
he beholds matter constantly and silently undergoing changes from 
the action of that Spirit which in its illimitable power pervades and 
protects the universe. 

We have already trespassed too long upon the pages of this Journal, 
but we cannot help subjoining, in conclusion, a few general remarks. 

1. We are disposed to believe that this organ, when properly 
developed, instead of leading to “ Credulity,” gives, in addition to its 
higher function, a tendency to place a rational faith in the motives 
and promises of our fellow-men. Such a provision seems necessary 
to our happiness. Each individual is altogether in the power of 
those by whom he is surrounded; yet he feels that all mankind are 
bound together by a mysterious and spiritual sympathy, and he walks 
without apprehension through this “unintelligible world,’”’ relying 
with confidence on the protection of his fellow-men. 

2. That modern intellect is disposed to place too narrow a limit on 
our belief, with regard to the objects of this organ, may be inferred 
from the fact, that, although its manifestation is perseveringly kept 
down by ridicule and reproach, those who are best acquainted with 
human nature have always discovered, that, despite of the opposition 
of the intellect, which it is endeavoured by education to enforce, the 
sentiment will endeavour to assert its supremacy, and they know that 
by appealing to it, they will meet with the tacit approval of the 
majority. 

As an illustration of this, let us select a passage from a writer who 
seems to have studied in the school of nature with more success than 
any other living author with whom we are acquainted. 

The scene is from Oliver Twist, where Nancy, at midnight, holds 
an interview with Mr. Brownlow and others, a few hours previous to 
her death by murder. 
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“ Why, for what,”’ said the gentleman in a kinder tone, “ for what 
purpose can you have brought us to this strange place? Why not 
have let me speak to you above there, where it is light, and there is 
something stirring, instead of bringing us to this dark and dismal 
hole ?” 

‘I told you before,” replied Nancy, “ that I was afraid to speak to 
you there. I don’t know why it is,” said the girl, shuddering, ** but 
I have such a fear and dread upon me to-night that I can hardly 
stand.” 

‘** A fear of what?” asked the gentleman, who seemed to pity her. 

“I scarcely know of what,” replied the girl; “I wish I did. 
Horrible thoughts of death, and shrouds with blood upon them, and a 
fear that has made me burn as if I was on fire, have been upon me 
all day. I was reading a book to-night to while the time away, and 
the same things came into the print.” 

*‘ Imagination,”’ said the gentleman, soothing her. 

‘“* No imagination,” replied the girl, in a hoarse voice. “I’ll swear 
I saw ‘coffin’ written in every page of the book in large black letters; 
aye, and they carried one close to me in the streets to-night.” 

“There is nothing unusual in that,” said the gentleman; “ they 
have passed me often.” 

“* Real ones,”’ rejoined the girl. ‘ This was not.” 

Now, the designs of this author are constantly directed to produce 
natural effects ; and he knew that the majority of his readers, while 
perusing this page, would tacitly assent to the air of probability which 
the incident was intended to carry with ‘it. 

But we might quote a host of authors of the highest rank, by whom 
the faculty has been assefted, and by whom its manifestations were 
supposed to embrace a much wider range than ordinary persons 
might be disposed to consider probable. Shakspeare, with his deep 
knowledge of humanity; Byron, amidst his doubts and daring; 
Scott, with his power of observing and imitating nature; and Dr. 
Johnson, the profound reasoner, have alike given their testimony in 
its aid; and from the last named author we cannot resist extracting 
here the philosophical view in which he has considered a question 
which would be suggested by the activity of the organ. 

** That the dead are seen no more,” said Imlac, ‘I will not under- 
take to maintain against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all 
ages, and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among 
whom apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which perhaps prevails as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth; those that never heard of 
one another would not have agreed in a tale which nothing but 
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experience can make credible. ‘That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence ; and some who deny it 
with their tongues, confess it by their fears.”’ 

It will, we know, be urged, that in these great men the feeling may 
have been implanted by some defect in their early education; but 
children do not eagerly receive impressions, unless those impressions 
are such as can minister to the gratification of a pre-existent desire ; 
and that the desire in this case is natural to children, the most limited 
experience will show. This fact affords strong proof of the neces- 
sity that it should be cultivated and trained in a proper direction, and 
that the plan which is now almost universally adopted of extinguish- 
ing every manifestation connected with it, is injurious in the highest 
degree to the mental constitution. That such an excited state of the 
organ generally exists as to create an unhealthy appetite for its grati- 
fication, we think our readers will not be disposed to suspect, when 
they will take the trouble to practise observations upon it, and when 
they are informed that, upon turning incidentally, with a view to this 
question, to a list of developments of well known living men, which 
is contained in a clearly written work called Fowler and Kirkham’s 
Phrenology, we discovered that out of forty names, taken indiscrimi- 
nately, against which the actual development of all the organs are 
marked on a scale of from 1 to 6 for their relative proportions, there 
are thirty cases in which the organ of Comparison is marked 6, while 
in the same heads the organ of Marvellousness ranges from 1 to 2, and 
in the remaining ten cases it would amount to an average of 4. We 
have here contrasted its development with that of one of the intel- 
lectual organs ; but it would in most cases bear the same miserable 
proportion to the other faculties ; and we have reason to believe that 
the above would form a very fair estimate of its usual condition, as it 
is found in the northern population of the United States, and perhaps 
in some portion of Great Britain and France. Much difficulty must 
therefore exist in attempting to convey to the public mind an idea of 
the full powers which this moral sentiment is intended to bestow. 
We cannot, however, conclude this article, without stating our dispo- 
sition to think, as our religious hopes teach us to believe, that the 
soul, if connected with a higher organisation, would be cognisant of 
the past, the present, and the future. It may, in the minds of those 
by whom the organ is possessed in a full degree, and where, conse- 
quently, a medium exists for its more powerful manifestations, at 
times make its existence known, and convey impressions calculated 
to convince that ‘ 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;” 
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for, as Dr. More forcibly says, ** That there should be so universal. a 
fame and fear of that which never was, nor is, nor can ever be in 
this world, is to me the greatest miracle of all. If there had not 
been, at some time or other, true miracles, it had not been so easy to 
impose upon the people by false. The alchymist would never go 
about to sophisticate metals, to pass them off for true gold and silver 
unless that such a thing was acknowledged as true gold and silver in 
the world.” 

In the above remarks it will not be imagined that we intend to 
convey an idea that the order of nature is ever disturbed, but rather 
that the laws by which our spiritual nature operates are by no means 
so limited as is generally supposed; and that, although in those 
nations where the organ is fully developed, a belief in spiritual power 
exists to what we might perhaps consider an irrational extent, we 
must bear in mind, that if a man possessed the organ of Colour in the 
proportion of 2, in a scale of 1 to 6, he would recognise colours to 
such an imperfect extent, that he would be very apt to ridicule 
another who possessed the organ large, and who appeared to revel 
with delight in the consciousness of beholding a variety of the most 
brilliant hues. This holds good with respect to the organ of Marvel- 
lousness; and the only means of ascertaining the proper amount of 
force with which it is intended to operate in the human mind, will be 
by obtaining in numerous cases the candid testimony of persons who 
present a well balanced organisation, and with whom this organ, as 
compared with the others, is in an average state of development. 

We think it will then be found, that the philosophy of those who 
assert that they will believe only that which they can understand, is 
not quite so correct as the-world generally considers it to be ; that the 
Creator, in his. goodness, having placed man in this world, with an 
intellect that is unable to demonstrate, although it may serve to illus- 
trate the mysteries of his existence, has provided him with a special 
faculty to disperse the doubts that might otherwise afflict him; and 
that there are many able and sincere phrenologists, who, while 
examining a head, will gravely assure their delighted listener that he 
has “not much credulity,” when the wholesome truth would be 
summed up in the statement that he has “ too little rarrn.” 





ARTICLE II. 
PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
Philadelphia, March 4th, 1839. 
Sir,— 

When in France, in the month of June, 1838, I read in a Parisian 
newspaper an account of the cerebral developments of the famous 
Prince Talleyrand, and copied the most important particulars of the 
description. I beg to offer it to you for insertion in your Journal, if 
you consider it interesting. From various circumstances which were 
mentioned in the French journals at the time when it appeared, I am 
disposed to regard it as authentic, and probably correct. 

I am, &c. 
Gro. Comne. 


PurENoLocicaL Devetopments oF Prince TaLLeyranp, taken by 
M. Ch. Place, jointly with Doctors Coigny, Moreau de Saint, 
Ludgére, Flourens, and Micard; reported in La Siecle newspaper, 
published in Paris, 19th of June, 1838 ; abridged. 


The cranium, denuded of the integuments, presented a beautiful 
conformation. The oval of the horizontal section is regular; the 
upper arch well shaped; the forehead large and high; the frontal 
sinus moderately developed ; the ridges serving for the insertion of 
the muscles, as well as the median line separating the hemispheres, 
evidently project. ‘The cranium was partially opened, and the hand 
was introduced to discover the correspondence between the internal 
and external surfaces of the skull. ‘The two corresponded pretty 
closely. The substance of the brain was white, and of a good con- 
sistence, such as might be met within a man of forty years of age. 
Talleyrand was eighty-four. The measurement was as follows :— 


Inches. Lines. 
General or horizontal circumference of the skull, from the 
Occipital Bone to the Frontal Sinus, . . - 20 4 
From the root of the nose to the Occipital Hole, guning 
along the top of the head, . . . 4 


From the root of the nose to the iment Meatus 
Auditorius, . . 5 2 


From the hole in the ear ~ ‘the middle line ‘of the Occi- 
Se. 4. 1:0)4 Gein cheer Be 10 
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From the hole in the ear to the Occipital Process, 
From one Mastoid Process to the other, — over the 
top of the head,. . ... . ° . 12 
From one hole in the ear to the one, over Vene- 
mea ss te Ss. - til 
From one hole in the ear to the point where the reflective 
organs meet those of the sentiments, . . . . . 5 


The development of the organs, stated in four degrees, is as 
follows :— 


Alimentiveness, 2}. 
Love of Life, 2 
Amativeness, 3. 
Philoprogenitiveness, 3. 
Concentrativeness, 2. 
Adhesiveness, 2}. 
Combativeness, 3. 
Destructiveness, 14. 
Secretiveness, 3}. 
Acquisitiveness, 3. 
Constructiveness, 3. 
Self-esteem, 3. 


Love of Approbation, 24. 


Cautiousness, 4. 
Benevolence, 3. 
Veneration, 1. 
Firmness, 4. 
Conscientix 


Hope, 23. 





Wonder, 14. 
Ideality, 23. 
Wit, 3. 
Imitation, 23. 
Individuality, 3. 
Form, 23. 
Size, 2. 
Weight, 2. 
Colouring, 14. 
Locality, 3 
Number, 23. 
Order, 2 
Eventuality, 3. 
Time, 1. 
Tune, 23. 


. Language, 2}. 


Comparison, 3 
Causality, 3 





ARTICLE III. 


APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTER OF 
SHAKSPEARE’S IAGO. 


(Continued from No. 3 of this Journal, page 67.) 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
Sir,— 


According to my promise in a former communication (see No. 3 of 
this Journal), I send you below the character of Shakspeare’s Iago by 
my other friend. You will bear in mind that they both, without the 
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knowledge of each other, received the same phrenological analysis ;* 
and had no knowledge whatever of the manner in which I was acting 
on them. ‘The character which foliows, is less extended and minute 
than the former; but it is nevertheless a very striking portrait—in 
some points quite as much so as the other; and, moreover, it is 
strikingly in harmony with that, and also with the one in the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal. But I will not detain you from its 
perusal. It is as follows :— 

‘Of the individual, the chart of whose cerebral developments you 
sent me, the following is the opinion at which I arrived.) The 
animal and selfish feelings very greatly predominate over the rest, 
and especially over the moral sentiments ; hence he was, or is nearly, 
destitute of all moral restraints, and may be said to be incapable of 
any of those moral virtues which constitute the crowning glory of 
human nature. On the contrary, he was totally without regard for 
virtue himself, and hated or despised those whé possessed it. I 
should judge that there was no crime too heinous for him to commit, 
if circumstances could be made such as to shield him from the conse- 
quences ; and if, moreover, his selfish feelings were roused to impel 
him onward. In such a case, I should think his path through this 


life would be red with blood, and black with infamy—a complete 
tissue of villany. Had he possessed less intellect, he would have 
been a truly despicable character; and had his head been above 
average size, especially if it had been ‘very large,” he would have 
been truly terrible ; but as it is, he is to be considered a dangerous 
villain; and though not terrible, yet emphatically formidable. 

“So much for his general character: we will now survey him in 


* We recommend to our readers the perusal of a preceding article (see No. 3, 
Art. 1, of the Phrenological Joprnal) on the same subject, in connection with this. 
But for those who may not have at hand that number, and for the sake of more 


convenient reference, we copy from page 66 the supposed phrenological develop- 
ments of Iago, which are given on a scale of seven.—Eb. 


Amativeness, large. Firmness, large. 
Philoprogenitiveness, average. Individuality, average. 
Concentrativeness, full. Eventuality, large. 
Inhabitiveness, full. 
Adhesiveness, small. 
Combativeness, full. 
Destructivenese, very large. 
Constructiveness, average. 
Acquisitiveness, very large. 
Secretiveness, very large. Time, full. 

Self-esteem, large. Number, full. 
Approbativeness, average. Tune, full. 

Cautiousness, very large. Marvellousness, average. 
Benevolence, small. Mirthfulness, full. 
Veneration, full. 
Hope, average. , 
Ideality, average. Causality, very large. 
Conscientiousness, small. 
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particular faculties and their combinations. His Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness, are all ‘v 
large,’ and Conscientiousness and Benevolence ‘small ;’ hence, for 
money, he would do any thing. He would murder, provided he 
could do it without danger to himself, and would, therefore, do it 
covertly; he would then, probably, add perjury to robbery and 
murder, provided he could, by so doing, avert suspicion from himself, 
and fix it on another; and, owing to his ‘ small’ Conscientiousness, 
he would do this entirely without compunction. His Self-esteem 
was ‘large,’ and his Cautiousness ‘very large.’ This organisation 
would make him scrupulously careful never to bring himself into 
peril; for self is the personage most loved, and most important, in 
his opinion. Hence, in the indulgence of the deadliest revenge, he 
would call Secretiveness to his aid, and accomplish his objects in the 
dark. As a soldier, he was not.brave nor generous; he would fight 
bravely, if he must; but, if possible, he would wait till the foe gave 
ground, and would exhibit his valour on the fallen or disabled. He 
was destructive to the last degree, when the enemy was fully in his 
power; never showing quarter, he would deal the blows of death 
with cold-blooded indifference; perhaps torture his victims, and yet 
never feel remorse. As an officer, he was haughty, dictatorial, con- 
sequential, and domineering towards inferiors; and jealous, and pro- 
bably insubordinate, towards superiors. Had a prodigious opinion of 
the value of Ais services, and of his merits as having performed them. 

‘+ His intellect was: quite considerable ; but it wrought in the service 
of the selfish and animal feelings. He laid plans to enrich himself, 
and they were well laid; but he cared not by what acts of injustice, 
robbery, falsehood, or blood, they were accomplished. To the per- 
formance of these he usually instigated others ; and contrived matters 
so that the evidences of his own guilt were only equivocal. He 
made tools of others, not confederates or confidants ; and as he was a 
stranger’ to’ the emotion of friendship, so he did not possess a friend. 
To refinement of feeling and elevated sentiments he was a compara- 
tive stranger; and hence his attachments to the other sex, though 
strong, were merely animal and selfish. As a friend, he never valued 
woman, but was wholly destitute of pure conjugal affection; the 
objects of his attachments were ever changing. As a single man, he 
would be a snare to the other sex; and as.a married man, he would 
be authoritative, domineering, unkind, jealous, and unfaithful. In the 
practice of crime he was eminently successful ; ‘for his large Causality 
enabled him to lay deep’ schemes, while his Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness admirably secured him from detection. He may, however, 
have been taken in his own craftiness. 
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**So much of intellect united with so much of villany, and merely 
animal feeling, can very rarely be found ; he must certainly have been 
a most extraordinary character, and his life must have abounded with 
stirring incident. . 0.8. F.” 


Having presented your readers with three independent. portraits of 
this character, I will now direct their attention to the harmony 
between these portraits, and then exhibit the original, as the poet has 
conceived and displayed him. In the prosecution of this plan, I will 
quote from the three phrenologists who have furnished the syrithesis 
from the elements. 

Of the character in general, they hold the following language :— 


‘‘ This is, without exception, the most unfavourable development I 
ever saw.” —Edin. Jour. 

“The developments have, on their very. face, the indication of a 
bad character; . . . the organs are more wretehedly developed than 
in any head or chart that ever came under my notice.”—L..N. F. 

“The animal and selfish feelings very greatly predominate— 
especially over the moral sentiments. He was, or is, nearly destitute 
of all moral restraints; and may be said to be incapable of those 
moral virtues which constitute the crowning glory of human nature. 
His path through life would be red with bleed, and_ black. with 
infamy—a complete tissue of villany.”—0O. S. F. 


On a closer survey, these phrenologists thus express themselves :— 


1. “Selfishness will here reign with predominating sway. Totally 
indifferent to the rights and feelings of others, he will pursue his own 
selfish ends and gratifications, without being once called aside by the 
calls of benevolence, justice, or friendship.” —Edin, Jour. 

‘*T should infer that the man was, or is, under the influence of the 
selfish feelings, directed by intellect. Moreover, I,conelude. not only 
that he is under the controlling influence of the selfish feelings, but 
that these feelings are perverted; that he would regard his own 
desires as more important than every thing else, and would sacrifice 
principle, the happiness, and even the life of others, to gain his 
point.” —L. N. F. 

‘“‘His organisation would make him scrupulously careful never to 
bring himself into peril; for self is the personage most loved, and 
most important, in his opinion.” —O, S. F. 

Again : 

2. “He will despise and contemn those who act from noble and 


disinterested motives. It will, indeed, be extremely difficult for him 
to conceive that this is possible; and if satisfied that they are not 
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hypocrites, he will assuredly turn round and call them fools and 
blockheads.”— Edin. Jour. 

“He may feign attachment as long as his interest and his ambi- 
tious schemes can be promoted thereby.” - “ He is a finished dis- 
sembler; if he ever appear benevolent, it is to gain some selfish end ; 
but if he manifest his real feelings, they are surliness and self- 
will.” —L. N. F. 

“He was totally without regard for virtue himself, and hated or 
despised those who possessed it.”"—O. S. F. 


Furthermore : 


3. “ He is not one of those who seek reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth. The thought and the feeling will ever recur cui bono. In 
action, [as a soldier,] he would tremble at every joint before the 
battle commenced, and would take special care not to run unneces- 
sarily into danger.” —Edin. Jour. 

“As a soldier, though he might pretend to bravery, he would be 
more distinguished for cunning, art, and management, than for bold- 
ness ; he should delight in ambuscades and night attacks.”—L. N. F. 

“As a soldier, he was not brave, nor generous; he would fight 


desperately, if he must; but, if possible, he would wait till the foe 
gave ground, and would exhibit his valour on the fallen and dis- 
abled.” —O. S. F. 


Again: 

4. “ Wo to the hapless victim whom his sword should strike to 
the ground! His cries and his tears would be heard and witnessed 
in vain; he would be transfixed with multiplied wounds, and expire 
without exciting one emotion of pity.””—Edin. Jour. 

“« He is at once cowardly and bloodthirsty. His large Cautiousness 
makes him afraid of beginning a mortal contest; but he is cruel, 
desperate, ferocious, sanguinary, and exterminating, when engaged.’ 
‘IT should judge that one of the strongest motives which induced him 
to be a soldier was, that he might gratify Destructivenes in blocd- 
shed, without being liable to punishment.” —L. N. F. 

“* He was destructive to the last degree when the enemy were fully 
in his power; never showing quarter, he would deal the blows of 
death with cold-blooded indifference.” —O. S. F. 


Again: 

5. “He will spare neither friend nor foe; but IT am wrong—he 
never had a real friend in his life.” —Edin. Jour. 

“‘ He will sacrifice his best friends, if interest and friendship clash. 
But he has few real friends, and makes confidants of none.” —L. N. F. 
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‘He made tools of others, not confederates or confidants ; and as 
he was a stranger to the emotion of friendship, so he did not possess 
a friend.” —O. S. F. 

Again : 

6. ‘He is prone to amours, and an adept at seduction. It is in 
this latter mode that he will most delight to gratify his passions.” — 
Edin. Jour. 

‘‘ Amativeness being large, and Adhesiveness, Conscientiousness, 
and Benevolence small, he will be licentious, coarse, vulgar, void of 
attachment ; disposed to gratify his sensual desires at the expense of 
principle and of humanity.”—L. N. F. 

“To refinement of feeling and elevated sentiments he was com- 
paratively a stranger; and hence his attachments to the other sex, 
though strong, were merely animal and selfish. As a friend, he 
never valued woman, but was wholly destitute of pure conjugal 
affection ; the objects of his attachments were ever changing. Asa 
single man, he would be a snare to the other sex; and as a married 
man, he would be authoritative, domineering, unkind, jealous, and 
unfaithful.” —O. S. F. 

Again 

7. “‘ He can veil himself and his doings in the most impenetrable 
secresy ; no human being will ever be able to extract from him that 
which he is determined to conceal.” ‘I infer that he will be acute, 
penetrating, and even profound.” —Edin. Jour. 

‘“‘ He can read men and penetrate their plans, and conceal his own; 
which are deeply laid, far reaching, and original, for his Causality is 
large." —L. N. F. 

“In the practice of crime he was eminently successful ; for his large 
Causality enabled him to lay deep schemes, while his Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness admirably secured him from detection.” —O. S. F. 


These are by no means all the points in which these portraits 
exactly coincide ; but I should oceupy too much space, if I were to 
specify them all. Your readers will be able to trace the resemblance, 
for themselves, in other features. I may just observe here, that 
neither of the three is a finished, i. e. a complete portrait of the 
character: both my friends have overlooked the “ full’ Mirthfulness 
of Iago’s phrenological synopsis; and the writer in the Edinburgh 
Journal has overlooked his “‘ very large” Acquisitiveness ; or at least 
has said nothing having special reference to the activity of that organ. 
In the investigation of the character, as Shakspeare has drawn it, we 
shall have occasion to advert to both these points. To save space, 
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and avoid repetition, I have collected, from the three portraits, the 
above series of harmonious sentences, and numbered them for the 
sake of convenient reference. 

The activity of Iago’s large Self-esteem discovers itself in the open 
ing scene of the play. Of the activity of this feeling, my two friends 
thus express themselves :—* His large Self-esteem makes him set a 
high value upon every thing which is his own, and particularly his 
services ; and considers rank, titles, and dignities, his due, on their 
account.”” ‘He had a prodigious opinion of the value of his services, 
and of his merits as having performed them.” If Iago had sat to 
these gentlemen for his portrait, they would not have come more 
near to the original, as he appears in the following passage :— 


I know my price; I am worth no worse a place: 
But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades them with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war; 

And, in conclusion, nonsuits 

My mediators ; for, “certes,” says he, 

“] have already chose my officer.” 

And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife; 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster; unless the bookish theorick 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly nobus mere pratile, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had the election: 
And J—of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on other grounds, 
Christian and heathen—must be be-lee’d and calm’d 
By debitor and creditor, this counter caster. 


In the Same scene, when Roderigo, on learning his hatred to the 
Moor, says, “‘I would not follow him then,” the reply of Iago 
exhibits both his prodigious selfishness and secretiveness, and con- 
tempt of those who act from honest and disinterested motives. 


Iago. O, sir, content you; 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender; and, when he’s old, cashier’d. 
Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 
Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
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Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lined their coats, 
Do themselves homage; these fellows have some soul: 

And such a one do I profess myself. 

For, sir, 

It is as sure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 

In following him, I follow but myself; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 

For daws to peck at: I am not what I am.—(See 1 and 2, page 215.) 


Secretiveness and dissimulation also are strikingly exhibited in the 


same scene, when having, with Roderigo, alarmed Brabantio, he 
continues to avoid the Moor’s suspicion by withdrawment to the 


Sagittary. 

Jago. Farewell; for I must leave you: 
It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 
To be produced (as, if I stay, I shall,) 
Against the Moor. . . .....-. 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 
I must show out a flag and sign of love, 
Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find him, 
Lead to the ype the raised search: 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell. 

The marriage of Othello and Desdemona, whom Roderigo had 
sought of her father, appeared to put a final end to the hopes of the 
latter ; but Iago persuades him that his object might yet be accom- 
plished—that soon her attachment to the Moor would cool—and that 
then she might be seduced from fidelity to him by bribes and jewels. 
In this he makes a dupe of Roderigo; he proposes that his presents 
to Desdemona should pass through his own hands—a very feasible 
medium; since to him and Emilia, his wife, Desdemona was com- 
mitted by her husband. His real purpose, however, was not to make 
this attempt, but to appropriate all he should receive from Roderigo 
on this account to his own use. Here his Secretiveness discovers 
itself, working under the guidance of intellect; but it is especially 
his Aequisitiveness which in this part of the play is brought into 
prominence. In the following speech he lays his plan for getting 
possession of Roderigo’s property; insinuating that the virwe of 
Desdemona was not proof against gold, if it were only in sufficient 
quantity ; but he here, more clearly than any where else, exhibits the 
inordinateness of his propensity to acquire. Ten times, in the space 
of a few lines, does it appear; but yet so veiled by Secretiveness, 
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that he appears to be expatiating on the same propensity, as dominant 
in the daughter of Brabantio, and wife of Othello. Roderigo had said, 
in despondency, that he would drown himself; upon this Iago com- 
mences his assault. 


Tago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a permission of the will. 
Come, be a man. Drown thyself? drown cats and blind puppies. I 
have professed me thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy deserving 
with cables of perdurable toughness; I could never better stead thee than 
now. Put money in thy purse; follow these wars; defeat thy favour 
with an usurped beard ; I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot be that 
Desdemona should long continue her love to the Moor;—put money in 
thy purse ;—nor he his to her: it was a violent commencement, and thou 
shalt see an answerable sequestration ;—put but money in thy purse. 
These Moors are changeable in their wills ;—fill thy purse with money: 
the food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, shall be to him shortly 
as bitter as coloquintida. She must change for youth: when she is sated 
with his body, she will find the error of her choice. She must have 
change, she must; therefore put money in thy purse. If thou wilt needs 
damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning. Make all the 
money thou canst. If sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an erring 
barbarian and a supersubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wits, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A 
pox of drowning thyself! it is clean out of the way: seek thou rather to 
. hanged in compassing thy joy, than to be drowned, and go without 

er. 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on the issue ? 

Tago. Thou art sure of me;—Go, make money. I have told thee 
often, and I re-tell thee again and again, I hate the Moor. My cause is 
hearted; thine hath no less reason. Let us be conjunctive in our 
revenge against him; if thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a 
pleasure, and me a sport. There are many events in the womb of time 
which will be delivered. Traverse; go; provide thy money. We will 
have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 

Rod. Where shall we meet i’ the morning ? 

Jago. At my lodging. 

Rod. I'll be with thee betimes. 

Tago. Go to; farewell. Ts you near, Roderigo? 

Rod. What say vor? 

Jago. No more of drowning, do you hear 

Rod. 1am changed. Ill sell all my land. 

Tago. Go to; fare vell: put money enough in your pu: 


Of the predomin nce of Acquisitiveness, my friends thus express 
themselves :—‘‘ For money he would do any thing.” “He will 
desire and will posse «« hb.» \self of money or property dishonestly ; he 
is thievish; and having large Causality, he will lay plans to gratify 
Acquisitiveness, and wil 1. no loss for means to carry his plans 
into effect.” On this langage, the above quotation is an impressive 
comment. 

In the soliloquy followiug the departure of Roderigo, the master 
elements of his mind are brought to view. From his first plan, 
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which was to cheat Roderigo out of his property, his villany seems 
to take a comprehensive range, and to include many particulars. He 
is offended with Othello for promoting Cassio to the office which he 
thought ought to be his; and with Cassio for standing in the way of 
his promotion. He suspects, or affects to suspect, his wife of guilty 
intimacy with Othello; and, on this suspicion, seeks revenge, by 
resolving to insinuate Desdemona’s unfaithfulness with Cassio, that 
thus he may be degraded, and himself advanced. Here, then, is an 
extensive and complicated machinery of iniquity, which nothing short 
of a large Causality could have devised, nor any thing but a deficient 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Adhesiveness, could for a mo- 
ment have entertained; and which never could have been carried 


out, except by a Secretiveness and Cautiousness absolutely impene- 


trable, operating in the service of a dominant Acquisitiveness and 
Destructiveness, and under the guidance of a very powerful intellect. 
In connection with the soliloquy following, see 7, page 217. 


Thus do I ever make my fool my purse 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 
If T would time expend with such a snipe. 

But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office: I know not if’t be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well; 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio’s a proper man: Let me see now; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will; 

A double knavery,—How? how ?—Let me see:— 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife :— 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected; framed to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses are. 

I hav’t ;—it is engendered. Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 


The writer in the Edinburgh Journal says of Tago, ‘“‘ He would be 
remarkably distinguished by a talent for satire ;” and there are 
frequent instances, in the progress of the play, of its manifestation. 
My friends say nothing of this talent, nor of any manifestation of 
mirthfulness ; yet are the portraits, by the three artists, not inhar- 
monious, even here. One says, ‘‘To refinement of feeling and 
delicate sentiments he was a comparative stranger ;’’ and the other, 
that “‘ He was coarse and vulgar.” And in the following speech of 
Tago, aside, in Act I., both his humour and its ‘‘ coarseness and 
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vulgarity” are brought to view; thus verifying all the three descrip- 
tions of him. 


Tago. [ Aside.] He takes her by the palm. Ay, well said, whisper: 
with as little a web as this, will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, 
smile upon her, I will gyve thee in thine own courtship. You say true; 
*tis so, indeed: if such tricks as these strip you out of your lieutenancy, 
it had been better you had not kissed your three fingers so oft, which 
now again you are most apt to play the sir in. Very good; well kissed! 
an excellent courtesy! ’tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers to your 
lips? would they were clyster-pipes, for your sake.—[ Trumpet.] The 

oor, I know his trumpet. 


One of my friends says, ‘To the performance of these (i. e. acts 
of injustice, robbery, blood, &c.) he usually instigated others ; and 
contrived matters so, that the evidences of his own guilt were only 
equivocal ; he made tools of others, not confederates or confidants.” 
The other says, ‘He makes confidants of none ;” “‘he can conceal 
his own” plans, “ which are deeply laid, far reaching, and original.” 
‘* He can avert suspicion from himself, and fix it on others; while he 
can reason so speciously and subtlely, that it is nearly impossible to 
ascertain the real truth.” ‘These remarks are strikingly verified in 
the following dialogue between him and Roderigo, Act II. scene 1:— 


Iago. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour. Come hither. If 
thou be’st valiant as (they say) base men, being in love, have thena 
nobility in their natures more than is native to them, listtome. The 
lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard. First, I must tell thee 
this, Desdemona is directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him! why, ’tis not possible. 

Jago. Lay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be instructed. Mark we 
with what violence she first loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling 
her fantastical lies. And will she love him still for prating? let not thy 
discreet heart think it. Her eye must be fed ; and what delight shall she 
have to look on the devil ? hen the blood is made dull with the act 
of sport, there should be—again to inflame it, and to give satiety a fresh 
appetite—loveliness in favour ; sympathy in years, manners, and beauties; 
all of which the Moor is defective in. Now, for want of these required 
conveniences, her delicate tenderness will find itself abused, begin to 
heave the gorge, and disrelish and abhor the Moor; very nature will 
instruct her in it, and compel her to some second choice. Now, sir, this 
granted, (as it is a most pregnant and unforced position,) who stands so 
eminently in the degree of this fortune, as Cassio does? a knave very 
voluble; no further conscionable, than in putting on the mere form of 
civil aad humane seeming, for the better compassing of his salt and most 
hidden loose affection? why, none; why, none. A slippery and subtle 
knave; a finder out of occasions; that has an eye can stamp and coun- 
terfeit advantages, though true advantage never present itself. A devilish 
knave ! besides, the knave is handsome, young; and hath all those requi- 
sites in him that folly and green minds look after. A pestilent complete 
knave ; aod the woman hath found him already. 

Rod. 1 cannot believe that in her; she is full of most blessed condition. 

Jago. Blessed fig’s ends! the wine she drinks is made of grapes; if 
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she had been blessed, she would never have loved the Moor. Blessed 
pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with the palm of his hand ? 
didst not mark that? 

Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy. 

Tago. Lechery, by this hand; an index, and obscure prologue to the 
history of lust and foul thoughts. They met so near with their lips, that 
their breaths embraced together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when 
these mutualities so marshal the way, hard at hand comes the master 
and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion. Pish !—But, sir, be you 
ruled by me; I have brought you from Venice. Watch you to-night; 
for the command, I lay’t upon you. Cassio knows you not; Ill not be 
far from you. Do you find some occasion to anger Cassio, either by 
speaking too loud, or tainting his discipline ; or from what other course 
you please, which the time shall more favourably minister. 

Rod. Well. 

Iago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler; and, haply, with his 
truncheon may strike at you. Provoke him, that he may; for even out 
of that will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny, whose qualifications shall 
come into no true taste again, but by the displanting of Cassio. So shall 

ou have a shorter journey to your desires, by the means I shall then 
Lave to prefer them ; and the impediment most profitably removed, with- 
out the which there were no expectation of our prosperity 

Rod. 1 will do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity. 

Iago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the citadel; I must fetch 
his necessaries ashore. Farewell. 


To show the true workings of the villany of Iago, the poet has 
given some soliloquies, in which he stands unveiled before the reader; 
and that which follows, is among the most important of them. In 
connection with the preceding dialogue, it displays, strikingly, his 
familiarity with the arts of seduction, for which all the three painters 
of his character give him credit largely. (See 6, page 217.) 


Tago. That Cassio laves her, I do well believe it: 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that ot him not— 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And, I dare think, he fi prove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. Now I do love her, too; 
Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 

[ stand accountant for as great a sin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leap’d into my seat: the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards; 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 

Till I am even with him, wife for wife; 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do,— 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on,— 

1°ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb— 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too; 
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Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me 
For making him egregiously an ass, 

And practising upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madness. *Tis here, but yet confused ; 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. 


The Secretiveness and Cautiousness of Iago, working under the 
direction of his powerful intellect, and in the service of Destructive- 
ness, appear strikingly in the third scene of Act 2. 

He contrives to get Cassio drunk, while entrusted by Othello with 
command of the watch, on the evening of a festive day ; made such 
on occasion of his marriage, and the destruction of the “‘ Ottomites.” 
To bring Othello’s displeasure on Cassio, is one part of the plan; 
another is to bring the latter and Roderigo into a quarrel, in hope of 
the death of one of them. ‘To some extent the scheme succeeds; 
Cassio becomes intoxicated, and his misconduct is witnessed by 
Montano, the predecessor of Othello as governor of the island, as 
also is the subsequent fight between Roderigo and Cassio. The 
tumult is heard by Othello, who demands the cause. Except Iago, 
all are in tumult and agitation; he is calm and collected, and appa- 
rently had taken no part in the disturbance. On Othello’s demand, 
he craftily narrates the occurrences so as to magnify the offence of 
Cassio, and procures his dismissal from office. Subsequently he 
affects, to Cassio, a desire for his restoration to the favour of Othello, 


and proposes that he should sue for it through Desdemona; while, as - 


the following soliloquy makes evident, he designs, by means of this 
intercession of Desdemona, (whose interest for Cassio he takes care, 
through his wife Emilia, to excite,) to inspire in Othello suspicions 
of her faithfulness. 


Tago. And what’s he then, that says I play the villain? 
When this advice is free. I give, and honest, 
Probal to thinking, and (indeed) the course 
To win the Moor again. For ’tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit; she’s framed as fruitful 
As the free elements. And then for her 
To win the Moor,—were’t to renounce his baptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin,— 

His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 

With his weak function. How am I then a villain, 
Tocounsel Cassio to this parallel course 
Directly to his good? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly show, 
As I do now: For while this honest fool 

Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
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CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE’S IAGO. 


I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear,— 

That she repeals him for her body’s lust: 

And, by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 

In the following Act (the third), Iago advances his plans rapidly to 
their maturity ; and exhibits a powerful intellect, employing Secretive- 
ness, Cautiousness, and Destructiveness, in accomplishing the objects 
of an inordinate Self-esteem. In conversation with Othello, he 
employs enquiries, insinuations, inuendoes, and falsehood, in refer- 
ence to Cassio and Desdemona; and misrepresents and perverts pass- 
ing events, till Othello is almost frantic with jealousy and rage; and 
this he still further augments, by apparent endeavours to allay it, and 
pretended efforts to explain suspicious circumstances ; which attempts 
he takes care shall not be satisfactory to Othello, by an artful preven- 
tion of the effect, as often as he perceives it likely to follow. It was 
said that ‘‘ He will be acute, penetrating, and even profound ;’”’ and 
that “‘He can read men and penetrate their plans, and conceal his 
own, which are deeply laid, far-reaching, and original.’’ And the 
same diabolical subtlety and villany is repeatedly brought to view in 
the fourth Act. 

With Roderigo Iago is playing another part; but in perfect har- 
mony with himself, it is villanous one. That ‘trash of Venice” 
begins to be impatient that success does not crown his wishes, though 
he had so largely paid in order to secure it; and because, moreover, 
he had been “exceedingly well cudgelled.” He suspects that all 
had not been fair in Iago’s dealing with him; and he plainly tells him 
so. Here the craft and cunning, the ready resources of Iago, again 
display themselves. He tells Roderigo that. Desdemona is in love 
with Cassio; thus accounting to him for his own want of success on 
his behalf, and at the same time exciting him to assassinate Cassio, 
and thus remove this obstacle out of his way. In this, however, 
there is not a word of truth; but his real object is, by the death of 
one or both of these, to accomplish his own ambitious schemes, and 
to prevent the discovery of the manner in which he had practised on 
Roderigo’s credulity in the matter of his gold and jewels. If Cassio 
dies, he (Iago) succeeds him as the Moor’s lieutenant; if Roderigo 
dies, he has quiet and unsuspected possession of his property ; and 
if “ each do kill the other,” both his objects are accomplished, with- 
out a single suspicion resting on himself. In the former part of 
Act 5, scene 1, the extraordinary closeness of the portraits before 
given, appears most strikingly: e. g. ‘‘ He made confidants of none,” 
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says one of my friends; and the other says, “He made tools of 


others, not confederates or confidants ; and again, “‘ To the perform- 
ance of these (i. e. deeds of blood) he usually instigated others.” 


Enter laco and Roperico. 
Jago. Here stand behind this bulk; straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I’ll be at thy elbow 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 
Rod. Be near at hand; I may miscarry in’t. 
Jago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy sword. 
Retires to a little distance. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed: 
And yet he has given me satisfying reasons :— 
*Tis but a man gone :—forth, my sword; he dies. [ Goes to his stand. 
Jago. 1 have rubb’d this young quat almost to the sense, 
And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain. Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and jewels, that I bobb’d from him, 
As gifts to Desdemona; 
It must not be: if Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 


May unfold me to him; there stand I in much peril ; 
No, he must die:—But, so, I hear him coming. 


This scene exhibits the correctness of these portraits in another 
feature also. It was said “‘ That he would exhibit his valour on the 
fallen and disabled ;”—** That he would be distinguished for cunning, 
art, and management, and would delight in ambuscades and night 
attacks ;”,—that ‘‘ His fallen foe would be transfixed by multiplied 
wounds ;”’—that ‘‘ He would be destructive to the last degree, when 
the enemy was fully in his power ;”—* Would show no quarter,” 
but “deal the blows of death with cold-blooded indifference.” Let 
the reader compare with these extracts the following quotation :— 


Enter Cassio. 
Rod. I know his gait, ’tis he:—Villain, thou diest. 
ae from his post, and makes a pass at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think’st ; 
I will make proof of thine. [ Draws, and wounds Roperico. 
Rod. O, I am slain! 
[Iaco rushes from his post, cuts Cassio behind in the leg, 
and exit. 
Cas. I am maim’d for ever:—Help, ho! murder! murder! [Falls. 


In connection with this, and in reference to the extracts from the 
portraits, the following should be read :—Othello had heard Cassio’s 
ery, and having ascertained that it was his voice, imputed the deed to 
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Tago, in revenge of his own (Othello’s) wrongs; praises him; and 
vows Desdemona’s speedy death. Ludovico and Gratiano hear the 
ery also, and approach; but are bewildered by the darkness. Here 
Iago enters with a light, and in his shirt; and discovering Roderigo 
wounded, stabs him to death. 
Enter aco, with a light. 
Lod. Hark! 
Gra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light and weapons. 
Iago. Who’s there? whose noise is this, that cries on murder? 
Lod. We do not know. 
Iago. Did you not hear a cry ? 
Cas. Here, here; for heaven’s sake help me. 
ago. What’s the matter? 
Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 
Lod. The same, indeed ; a very valiant fellow. 
Tago. What are you here that cry so grievously ? 
Cas. Iago? O, 1 am spoil’d, undone by villains! 
Give me some help. 
Iago. O me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 
Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 
Iago. O treacherous villains !— 
What, are you there ? come in, and give some help. 
[7 Lupovico and Gratiano. 
Rod. O, help me here! 


Cas. That’s one of them. 
Tago. O murderous slave! O villain. 

[Iaco stabs Roperico. 
Rod. O Damn’d Iago! O inhuman dog! O! O! O! 

It was said of Iago, by the three phrenologists who were furnished 
with the analysis of his character, that “‘ He is prone to amours ;”— 
that ‘He would gratify his sensual desires at the expense of prin- 
ciple and of humanity ;”"—and that “ His attachments to the other 
sex were merely animal and selfish.” Evidences of the truth of this 
are found repeatedly in the poet’s conception of him; but you cannot 
afford space to exhibit them—neither would it be in perfect accord- 
ance with refined delicacy so to do. It is said by one of the. phreno- 
logists, that “ As a friend, Iago never valued woman, and was wholly 
destitute of pure conjugal affection ;’’ and by another, that “‘ He was 
void of true attachment.” Accordingly, we find him throughout the 
play, unconfiding towards his wife, sometimes surly, never affec- 
tionate; and when, in the last scene, his accumulated complicated 
villany stood forth to open day, unquestionable, and this through his 
wife, his dupe and tool, but, as my friend said, ‘‘ not his confederate” 
or confidant, he proved his destitution of pure conjugal affection, by 
stabbing her to death. 

Once more: “* He would never feel compunction,”’ says one of my 
friends ; nor does the poet make him exhibit one sign of it. When 
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all his iniquity stands out in horrid prominence—and when Ludovico, 
pointing to the dead bodies of Desdemona, Othello, and Iago’s own 
wife, Emilia, says, ‘* Look on the tragic loading of this bed, this is 
thy work”—he preserves a dogged silence, but exhibits no shadow 
of compunction or repentance. 

I have only a word or two to add. Let any one, capable of under- 
standing the argument as here presented, take these three independent 
portraits of a character drawn by three phrenologists according to the 
principles of their science, and remember that neither of them knew 
what he was doing—i. e. whose was the character he was describing; 
and let them compare each carefully with Shakspeare’s Iago, as 
exhibited in his works, and let them say if that must not be a true 
science of which such extraordinary coincidences are the results. 

With apologies for so large a draft on your space and patience, 

I remain, sir, very sincerely, your friend, 
A. Wren. 





ARTICLE IV. 
LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT.* 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
Sir,— 

In the third number of your Journal, in a communication signed 
C. C., I find the following exceptionable sentences :—* It is not long 
since, in one of his harangues in the city of New Orleans, and I 
believe, also, elsewhere, a peripatetic head reader declared his ability 
to discover a man’s religious tenets by the developments of his head ; 
that he could thus distinguish an Episcopalian from a Catholic, a 
Baptist from a Methodist, and a Presbyterian from the whole. Such 
like false and shameless pretences are among my reasons for so often 
speaking disrespectfully of travelling phrenologists.”’ 

I regard the above language as exceptionable, because it contains 
an injuriously personal allusion; and that J am the person alluded to, 
there is no more doubt than there would have been if he had given 


* We admit the above letter as an act of justice to the writer. Since he was 
publicly assailed by @ previous correspondent in our pages, it seems proper and 
just that he should be heard in reply. But we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that this Journal can never become a vehicle for personal reflections and 
mutual recriminations.—Ep. 
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my name ; because, first, I am personally known in New Orleans as 
a phrenologist more extensively than any one else, and, secondly, I 
am, perhaps, the only phrenologist who has treated, in his lectures, 
of the phrenological differences that exist between the different 
religious denominations. For these reasons, I feel warranted and 
justified in taking the allusion he has made, as above quoted, to 
myself, and hope to be permitted, through this Journal, to pronounce 
the whole statement to be positively untrue. ‘That C. C. may have, 
in the gossip of New Orleans, heard something of the kind said of 
me, is very probable; but no intelligent person will, I apprehend, 
readily excuse him for publishing it as a fact upon such questionable 
authority. 

But what, if I may presume to enquire, had the opinions of a 
phrenological lecturer in New Orleans, (‘ peripatetic head readers and 
traveling phrenologists,”) to do with the objections of C. C. to the 
prospectus of this Journal? This very digression shows that it was 
made for the purpose of inflicting a wound on some one who had 
lectured in New Orleans; and it matters but little whether I am the 
person he alluded to or not, his language must still be considered as 
illiberal, ill-natured, and unjustifiable. 

That some traveling phrenologists, as well as individuals in other 
professions, deserve censure, I have no doubt; but the remarks of 
C. C., in his fault-finding production, are entirely too unqualified— 
they include Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and C. Caldwell,—men 
highly distinguished for the success they have rendered the science, 
and for their learning and acquirements in general. If he aimed his 
ire exclusively at the “ peripatetic head readers,” he includes not only 
the immortal founders of the science, but every one who has subse- 
quently added a new discovery to it. 

Dr. Spurzheim (excellent authority) says that “« Phrenologists are 
observers of nature; and as such, they examine only the manifesta- 
tions of the mind, and the circumstances under which these take place 
in this life.” How, I would ask, how are they to do this, and con- 
tinue in their closets? How can they obtain facts, and a cabinet to 
illustrate them, unless they travel? The truth is, a man can no more 
become a good phrenologist without traveling and handling heads, 
than he can a mineralogist without traveling and handling minerals. 
All naturalists are peripatetics ; and C. C., to be consistent, should 
entertain the same hostility to peripatetic bug-readers, rock-readers, 
bird-readers, and star-readers, that he does to head-readers. The 
world has ever entertained a higher regard for peripatetic readers of 
nature than for closet readers and compilers of their recorded labours ; 
and this is no doubt the source of all the malignity which C. C. feels 
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towards ‘‘ peripatetic head-readers.”” All peripatetics advance science 
—closet-readers only disseminate it; with the first class I feel willing 
to be associated, when its labours are thoroughly understood. 

At the time C. C. was a traveling phrenologist in New Orleans, I 
heard some gossip as well as he. In one of his “ harangues,” he is 
reported to have said that all great men have large heads, and gave 
his own as an illustration! ! And when he was informed by some of 
the professors of the medical college that I could determine the tem- 
perament of a person (and if a Caucassian), the complexion of the hair, 
eyes, and skin, by an examination of the cranium, he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ such pretention is presumptuous.’”’ I could not receive 
such gossip as truth; because it seemed to me that his sense of pro- 
priety would not have permitted the first, and that his learning, if not 
his knowledge, would have taught him better than to risk his reputa- 
tion on the last. His learning has long since taught him, admitting 
he does not know it, that nature always observes adaptation in her 
works; consequently, it is just as consistent to suppose that a san- 
guine man’s head holds a certain relation to those conditions that 
constitute his temperament, and therefore is unlike that of the bilious 
man, as that the class and even genus of an animal can be determined 
by the: articulating extremity of a single bone. In view of all this, I 
could not venture to publish the gossip I heard as truth. 

I now: propose: to show how far the gossip he treasured up for two 
years is false. It is true, as he remarks, “ phrenology recognises no 
one: given form of religion ;” but it is also true, that it is the peculiar 
province of the science to ascertain whether this or that doctrine and 
form of religious administration be useful or injurious to the mental 
organisation, when viewed: in‘reference to the happiness of individuals 
and society. In.reference to this subject, and based on the principle 
that action ‘increases organisation, I did teach in New Orleans and 
elsewhere, and demonstrated the differences that exist between Cal- 
vinistic, Arminian, and Catholic heads; and I did profess to distin- 
guish, by an examination of the head, the progeny of one religious 
ancestry from that of another. C.C. and I cannot be at issue on this 
subject; he is too well informed to doubt that a particular religious 
doctrine and form of administration will, in the process of numberless 
generations, produce cerebral peculiarities. Let the Presbyterians or 
Methodists, or any other Christian sect, live as exclusively, and for 
as:long time within the pale of their own society, as the Jews have, 
and they will become as distinctly marked; indeed, some of them are 
now, to my observation, as strongly marked. But I never did say 
that I could distinguish one sectarian professor from another; and 
when | associate with the statement of C. C., the fact that many 
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persons believe and practise a very different religion from the one 
under which they were educated, I cannot conclude that he believed 
it at the time he wrote it for the press. W.B. P.. 





ARTICLE V. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


Dugald Stewart, in his Philosophy of the Human Mind, makes the 
following very just remarks on edycation :—‘‘ There are few subjects 
more hackneyed than that of education; and yet there is none upon 
which the opinions of the world are more divided. Nor is this.sur- 
prising ; for most of those who have speculated concerning it, have 
confined their attention chiefly to incidental. questions about the. com- 
parative advantage of public or private instruction—the. utility, of, 
peculiar language or sciences—without attempting a previous examina; 
tion of those faculties and principles of the mind which it is. the great 
object of education to improve.” 

Every person must see the propriety and force of. the, above 
remarks. It is unnecessary for us to state any. facts, showing. how. 
diverse and contradictory are the views which very: generally prevail, 
at the present time, on education ; or to offer any. arguments to. prove 
that this great diversity of opinion arises. principally from the want of, 
a correct knowledge of man’s real. nature... For as long as, men, s@ 
widely differ respecting the nature of the being to be. educated,.so 
long will they differ as to the manner of educating it. All will.assent 
to the correctness of Mr. Stewart’s. statement, that the first.and most 
important enquiry is to ascertain ‘‘ those faculties of the mind which 
it is the great object of education to improve,” But, alas! how few, 
teachers and parents understand, or know any thing about, the nature 
and number of “ those faculties,”’ and the various relations whieh they. 
sustain to each other, and to the external world! We acknowledge 
that their ignorance to a considerable extent-is excusable, because they 
have not had the requisite means for acquiring this knowledge; no 
proper directory or guide has been placed in their hands. True,'they 
may have gained much knowledge of human nature from books and 
observation ; but there is so great a want of definiteness and accuracy 
in the knowledge thus acquired, that its possessor finds great difficulty 
in applying it successfully to education, and in adapting instruction to, 
the various talents and dispositions of others. Phrenology explains. 
the cause of this difficulty ; for a. knowledge of its principles alone, 
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supplies the desideratum. Now education does not create any new 
faculty, or change the nature of those which exist; it simply developes 
and directs the faculties of the mind. And in order to do this success- 
fully, it is indispensably necessary to understand the najure, number, 
and relations of those faculties, and that, too, not only as they exist in 
mankind generally, but in the particular individual to be educated, 
We might offer many arguments to prove the above propositions, but 
we deem it entirely unnecessary. 

Some persons are ready to enquire whether the utility of phrenology 
has been tested in education, and with what success? We will state, 
that a great change has been taking place in public opinion in Great 
Britain, respecting the application of phrenology to education. This 
is evident from the fact, that there is constantly an increasing demand 
for elementary works on the science—particularly for those which 
treat of education. Several gentlemen* are engaged in delivering 
lectures on the subject, which are attended by large audiences, and 
excite very general interest. Numerous petitions are also annually 
sent to both houses of parliament, for a system of national education, 
which shall be based upon physiological and phrenological principles. 

The number of teachers who now turn their attention to the science, 
with this object in view, is rapidly increasing, while some have 
applied its principles successfully in education for many years, and 
borne decided testimony to the advantages which they have received 
from such knowledge. Among this number is A. J. D. Dorsey, Esq., 
master of the English department in the High School of Glasgow, 
whose concise, logical, and satisfactory: testimony is as follows :—* I 
beg to state that, as education, properly considered, aims at the proper 
development and regulation of man’s nature ; as it is, therefore, abso- 
lutely essential to a teacher’s success that he should have a cume to 
the knowledge of that nature ; and as phrenology appears to me not 
only the plainest, but the most satisfactory guide yet discovered, it is 
my decided opinion, that he who teaches and trains upon phrenological 
principles, will experience a constantly increasing attachment to his 


* James Simpson, Esq., perseveres in his energetic and effective labours in the 
cause of national education, and receives cordial welcome and support from the 
most enlightened and phiianthropical individuals amongst the inhabitants of the 
great northern towns of England. He recently delivered four lectures in Man- 
chester, to an audience which increased from 1500 to 2500. He visited Sheffield, 
and the result of his visit was a general meeting, which passed resolutions and 
voted petitions to both houses of parliament for national education. Mr. Simpson 
has lectured at Barnsley, Huddersfield, Leeds, Bradford, and Hull ; to all of which 
places he had received invitations, and petitions to parliament are expected to be 
sent from each of them.—English Phren. Jour. No. 54. 
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profession ; will invariably secure the affectionate esteem of his pupils, 
and will, as a necessary consequence, succeed in giving them a 
thorough EpucaTion, moral, intellectual, and physical. I write this 
not in a theorising spirit, but from several years’ extensive expe- 
rience.” 

In our prospectus, we promised to show the true bearings of phren- 
ology on education, and we intend fully to redeem that pledge. But 
all will perceive that, in order to make such an application of the 
science, the individual must be acquainted with its principles; and in 
exact proportion as he understands them, will he appreciate its 
importance in education, and reap its advantages, Every teacher 
will therefore find it for his interest to study the science; and we 
ean assure him that he will never have occasion to regret the time 
and attention devoted to it. We shall hereafter resume the considera- 
tion of this important department of the science. Meanwhile we 
would call the attention of our readers to a work which will shortly 
be issued from the press in this city; we have examined with much 
pleasure several of its pages, and, from what we know of its character 
generally, and of its author as a writer, we predict that it will be found 
interesting and valuable, particularly to parents, for whom it is more 
especially prepared. We have been permitted to make the following 
extract from the early part of the volume, and shall notice it again 
when it is published. The author, after stating various reasons in 
answer to the enquiry, “‘ Is prenology true,”’ proceeds as follows :— 

“But another enquiry begins to agitate the public mind in this 
country relative to phrenology: viz. its utility. Je it useful? What 
is its utility? To whom is it useful? How can the generality of 
people render it useful ? 

“To the first of these questions we shall return only a short 
answer: viz. Whatever is true cannot but be useful. This question 
surely cannot be asked, after due consideration. Who can question, 
seriously, whether true and specific knowledge of our own nature is 
useful? Is it useful to improve our nature? Unquestionably. But 
how can our efforts at improvement be wisely directed, unless we are 
previously possessed of information as to what are the powers and 
faculties of our nature ? 

“To the second enquiry—‘ What is its utility ?’ ¢. e. to what is it 
advantageously applicable ?—it is not so easy to give an answer; not, 
however, from the paucity of objects to which it is thus applicable, 
but from their multiplicity—the difficulty lies in selection, and not in 
discovery. It would carry us far beyond the limits to which we must 
here confine ourselves, were we to enter into a detail of the uses of 
phrenology in the several departments to which it is applicable; we 

VOL. 1.—16 
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must content ourselves with naming some of those departments. 
Phrenology has effected, and is effecting, prodigious changes in the 
medical treatment of the insane. Physicians generally now account 
insanity to be, not disease of the mind, but of the bodily instruments 
with which the mind in the present state acts, or through which it 
is affected. Accordingly, the patient is treated for physical disease ; 
efforts are made to restore these bodily instruments to healthful action; 
means are employed which have a known tendency to produce such 
action; and hence the comparative certainty, in cases of recent 
insanity, of the restoration of the patient to mental soundness. 
Phrenology, then, is useful in medicine. 

‘Tt is also useful in intellectual and moral science. It is destined 
wholly to recast the existing systems of the science of the mind; or 
rather to sweep them away, as not true to nature, and to substitute a 
true and natural one. And though the laws of moral science, being 
found in the Bible, are among ‘ the things which cannot be moved,’ 
phrenology is destined, by a development of what human nature really 
is, to show the adaptation of those laws to the nature of man, as the 
subject of them; and thus to present us with a beautiful, perfect, and 
useful system of the philosophy of morality and religion. In like 
manner, it would be easy to prove its utility in connection with 
jurisprudence, medical and criminal, and also through the whole 
process of education. On the former of these subjects we shall not 
enter, because it might not interest those for whom the following 
pages are intended; and the latter we shall not discuss, because the 
principal part of the matter in this volume will consist in an amplifica- 
tion of one portion of this subject: viz. education in its early stages; 
and especially as conducted under the parent's eye—early domestic 
education, to the successful prosecution of which we consider phren- 
ology very-highly important. 

“* We have thus in some degree anticipated a reply to the enquiry, 
‘To whom is phrenology important?’ Yet we will briefly reply to 
it. It.is important, as we have seen, to physicians, to judges, to 
lawyers, to teachers, to parents, to ministers, to all who are called 
to act upon and mould the minds of others; and it is important, 
especially, to those who exert most of this controlling and moulding 
influence, and, particularly, at those periods when this influence is 
the most potent and the most efficacious. ‘To teachers, therefore, it is 
specially important; because, often, large masses of youth are under 
their influence. But to parents it is pre-eminently so; for to them is 
entrusted the mind, in its most plastic state, and in the most charmed 
and magic circle—home. 'Tury emphatically 


‘Teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 
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But it is on one of the parents principally that the burden of domestic 
instruction, in early childhood, falls—on the mother; and it is to her, 
especially, that the following pages are addressed. While many, 
actuated by mere curiosity, would enquire, ‘How can people in 
general render phrenology useful in the business of education?’ she 
will put the question with real and intense interest ; the strong 
instinct of parental love makes her desire to know any means by 
which she may be aided in the discharge of the difficult duties of her 
responsible station. With a design to gratify this desire the follow- 
ing pages are written. 

‘There are very few terms of so frequent occurrence, respecting 
which there is so imperfect an understanding of their import, as ‘ edu- 
cation.’ Every one supposes he understands clearly what it is; and 
almost every one is loud in advocating universal education, and in 
eulogising our own country, on account of the facilities it affords for 
the extensive diffusion of this blessing among her citizens. 

“But we no sooner propose the question ‘What is education ?’ 
than we are constrained to admit that it is very imperfectly under- 
stood, even by many of its loudest eulogists and warmest friends. 
Most persons would define it to be, ‘The cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties.’ It is here, indeed, that they call it the cultivation of the 
mind ; but to the term ‘mind,’ they attach the idea of merely the 
intellectual powers. Now this supposes man to possess only intel- 
lect; and that if this shall be cultivated, the man is educated: But 
this supposition is erroneous. Man is not a mere intelligence; he 
possesses other faculties than those of the understanding, and some of 
them superior to them ; and unless these also are cultivated, the man, 
or human subject, cannot be properly considered ‘educated’ in the 
true extent of the import of that term. 

‘But what generally passes by the name-of education is not in 
reality the cultivation of the intellectual faculties ; it is the cultivation, 
or rather the excitement to activity, of certain of those faculties; but 
all of them are not exercised, and those which are employed are 
occupied rather upon words than things—words to which there are 
often no corresponding ideas in the mind of the learner; and not 
things, with the existence, properties, and phenomena of which, his 
external senses and his intellectual faculties capacitate him to become 
acquainted ; of which, therefore, he is able to form distinct ideas, and 
on which he is capable of acquiring positive and useful knowledge. 

«But man is the subject of feelings as well as of intellect; and it 
is manifest that the education of the human body must embrace the 
education of his feelings. To conduct, properly, the education of 
these, a much more detailed and extensive knowledge than is com- 
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monly possessed is indispensable ;—a knowledge, however, not of 
books and the science of which they are the depositories, but of the 
nature of the being in whom exist the feelings to be disciplined and 
educated ; a knowledge more definite, extensive, and exact of human 
nature, than any‘ system except phrenology has furnished. A 
moment’s reflection must convince us, that he who would train a 
child to any advantage, ought to understand the elementary principles 
of that nature of which the child is a specimen; and, moreover, that 
he might, 4 priori, be expected to labour to greater advantage in pro- 
portion as his knowledge extended to the degrees in which the 
general elements of humanity entered into the composition of the 
individual subject of his experiment. To illustrate this idea:—To 
what advantage could an artisan work upon the metals, who knows 
not the essential properties of metals in general? And might he not 
be expected to work skilfully and effectually in any given metal, in 
exact proportion as he knows the degree in which, in that metal, the 
essential properties of metals in general were combined? And the 
case is similar in education. No one is called qualified for the office 
of an instructor, who does not know more than that a child possesses 
feelings. He must know, both in general and in particular, what 
those feelings are. And as there are not only different individual 
feelings, but different classes of them, and these classes of various 
relative importance, the well qualified instructor must know these 
facts; and must regulate his movements by this knowledge. He 
must, moreover, know the relative dignity of these feelings, with 
reference to each other, and also to the intellect; the relation in which 
both classes are designed to stand to the intellect; what are the mani- 
festations of the feelings ; when these manifestations are made, and 
where ; and what the treatment proper for them to receive, in order to 
their perfect education.” 





ARTICLE. VI. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


We well know that the great mass of people are unacquainted with 
the first principles of phrenology, and it is very probable that some 
readers of this Journal have not as yet been initiated into all its 
‘“‘ mysteries.” In our introductory statement, we promised to furnish 
at times articles of such a character, that all who were desirous of 
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learning and understanding the science might have, to some extent, 
the facilities of so doing by means of a regular periodical. But, for 
various causes, we have been unable thus far to devote much attention 
to this part of the subject; we propose now to. commence a series of 
articles which will embrace the elementary principles of the science, 
in a very simple, concise, and intelligible manner. We present first, 
a large cut showing the location of all the organs; and in future 
numbers shall present-cuts of particular portions of the head, showing 
more distinctly the location of the organs in the posterior, coronal, and 
frontal regions. It appeared best to give, also, at one general view, 
the names, classification, and the meaning of the various faculties, and 
afterwards enter into a minute analysis of their different offices. In 
the prosecution of these articles, we shall avail ourselves of copious 
notes taken from Mr. Combe’s lectures, and also of the assistance of 
the best standard works on the science. Our object will be to give 
as clear and cogdensed a view as possible of every individual faculty. 

The reader will find below, the names of all the organs and their 
functions, defined according to their uses and abuses. This schedule 
is copied from Mr. Combe’s prospectus, which is circulated among the 
members of his class, as a kind of guide or synopsis to his lectures. 
The accompanying cut is also taken from his bust, which he uses in 
lectures, and considers the most convenient and correct of any now 
extant. In a future number we shall make some remarks respecting 
a slight difference in the location of several organs, particularly in the 
coronal region of the head, as appears on different busts. 


ORDER I.—FEELINGS. 
Genus I. Prorenstrrzs—Common to Man with the Lower Animals. 


1. AmaTIvenEess—produces sexual love. 

2. PattoprocEenitiveness.—Uses: Affection for young and tender 
beings.—Abuses : Pampering and spoiling children. 

3. ConcentTRraTivENnEss.*—Uses: It gives the desire of permanence 
in place, and renders permanent emotions and ideas in the 


* Mr. Combe states in his lectures, that he now considers Inhabitiveness a 
separate organ from Concentrativeness, and refers particularly to the testimony of 
Dr. Vimont, of Paris. Our noxt number will contain a cut, giving a distinct view 
of what are called the domestic faculties. We shall then present, at some length, 
the opinions of different phrenologists in Europe and in this country, respecting 
the location and functions of Concentrativeness and Inhabitiveness. 
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mind.— Abuses: Aversion to move abroad; morbid dwelling 
on internal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of external 
impressions. 

4. Apuestveness.—Uses: Attachment; friendship and society result 
from it.—Abuses: Clanship for improper objects; attachment 
to worthless individuals. It is generally strong in women. 

5. Compativeness.—Uses: Courage to meet danger and overcome 
difficulties, tendency to oppose and attack whatever requires 
opposition, and to resist unjust encroachments.— Abuses : Love 
of contention, and tendency to provoke and assault, This feel- 
ing obviously adapts man to a world in which danger and 
difficulty abound. 

6. Desrructiveness:—Uses: Desire to destroy noxious objects, 
and to kill for food. It is very discernible in carnivorous 
animals.—Abuses: Cruelty, murder, desire to torment, ten- 
dency to passion, rage, harshness, and severity in speech and 
writing. This feeling places man in harmony with death and 
destruction, which are woven into the system of sublunary 
creation. 
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poo Love or Lirz.* 

Appetite For Foop.t|—Uses: Nutrition.— Abuses: Gluttony and 
drunkenness. 

7. Szcrerivenzss.—Uses: Tendency to restrain within the mind 
the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily present them- 
selves, until the judgment has approved of giving them utter- 
ance; it is simply the propensity to conceal, and is an ingredient 
in prudence.— Abuses: Cunning, deceit, duplicity, and lying. 

8. Acquisirrvengss.—Uses: Desire to possess, and tendency to 
accumulate articles of utility; to provide against want.— 
Abuses: Inordinate desire of property, selfishness, avarice, 
theft. 

9. Consrructivensss.— Uses: Desire to build and construct works 
of art.— Abuses: Construction of engines to injure or destroy, 
and fabrication of objects to deceive mankind. 


Genus II. SenTrments. 
1. Sentiments common to Man and the Lower Animals. 


10. Setr-esteem.—Uses: Self-respect, self-interest, love of inde- 
pendence, personal dignity.—Abuses: Pride, disdain, over- 
weening conceit, excessive selfishness, love of dominion. 

11. Love or AppropatTion.— Uses: Desire of the esteem of others, 
love of praise, desire of fame or glory.—Abuses: Vanity, 
ambition, thirst for praise independently of praise-worthiness. 

12. Cauriousness.— Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of fear, 
to the desire to shun danger, and to circumspection; and it is an 
ingredient in prudence.—Abuses: Excessive timidity, pol- 
troonery, unfounded apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 

13. Benevotence.—Uses: Desire of the happiness of others, uni- 
versal charity, mildness of disposition, and a lively sympathy 
with the enjoyment of all animated beings.— Abuses: Profu- 
sion, injurious indulgence of the appetites and fancies of others, 
prodigality, facility of temper. 


2. Sentiments proper to Man. 


14. Veneration.—Uses: Tendency to venerate or respect what- 
ever is great and good; gives origin to religious adoration.— 
Abuses : Senseless respect for unworthy objects consecrated by 


* Some have appropriated to this organ the name of Vitativeness. 

+ The proper name of this organ is Alimentiveness. Its location is marked by 
across. This organ is not yet numbered by Mr. Combe, though he considers it 
as fully established. 
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time or situation, love of antiquated customs, abject subser- 
viency to persons in authority, superstitious awe. 


. Freuness.— Uses: Determination, perseverance, steadiness of 


purpose.— Abuses: Stubbornness, infatuation, tenacity in evil. 


. Conscrentiousness.—Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of 


justice, or respect for the rights of others; openness to convic- 
tion, the love of truth.—Abuses: Scrupulous adherence to 
noxious principles when ignorantly embraced, excessive refine- 
ment in the views of duty and obligation, excess in remorse or 
self-condemnation. 


- Horz.—Uses: Tendency to expect future good; it cherishes 


faith.— Abuses: Credulity with respect to the attainment of 
what is desired, absurb expectations of felicity, not founded on 
reason. 


. Wonpver.—Uses: The desire of novelty; admiration of the new, 


the unexpected, the grand, the wonderful and extraordinary.— 
Abuses: Love of the marvellous and occult; senseless astonish- 
ment; belief in false miracles, in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and 
other supernatural absurdities. Note: Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder, combined, give the tendency to religion; their abuses 
produce superstition. 


. Ipeatrry.— Uses: Love of the beautiful and splendid, desire of 


excellence, poetic feeling.— Abuses: Extravagance and absurd 
enthusiasm, preference of the showy ‘and glaring to the solid 
and useful, a tendency to dwell in the regions of faney, and to 
neglect the duties of life. 


. Wrr—Gives the feeling of the ludicrous, and disposes to mirth. 
. Imrratton—Copies the manners, gestures, and actions of others, 


and appearances in nature generally. 


ORDER Il.—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Genus I. Exrernat Senses. 


Genus II. Knowrne Facutrigs WHICH PERCEIVE THE EXISTENCE 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


AND Qua.irigs oF Exrernat Ossects. 


InpivipvaLity—Takes cognisance of existence and simple facts. 

Form—Renders man observant of form. 

S1ze—Gives the idea of space, and enables us to appreciate 
dimension and distance. 

Wrient—Communicates the perception of momentum, weight, 
and resistance ; and aids equilibrium. 

CoLourtnc—Gives perception of colours and their harmonies. 
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Genvs Ill. Knowrne Facutrres WHICH PERCEIVE THE RELATIONS 
or Exrernat OsJEcts. 
s 


27. Locatrry—Gives the idea of direction in space. 

28. Numser—Gives the talent for calculation. 

29. Orper—Communicates love of physical arrangement. 

30. Eventuatrry—Takes cognisance of occurrences or events. 

31. Time—Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

32. Tunz.—The sense of melody and harmony arises from it. 

33. Lanevace—Gives facility in acquiring a knowledge of arbitrary 
signs to express thoughts, readiness in the use of them, and the 
power of inventing and recollecting them. 


Genus IV. Reriective Facutties wuicn Compare, JupGE, aNnD 
DiscRIMINATE. 
34. Comparitson—Gives the power of discovering analogies, resem- 
blances, and differences. 
35. Cavsatrry—Traces the dependencies of phenomena, and the 
relation of cause and effect. 
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Dr. Buchanan in Alabama.—We copy the following interesting 
extract from the “Montgomery Alabama Advertiser.” e cordially 
agree with the editorial remarks expressed in this quotation, respecting 
the importance of collecting and publishing American facts on the 
science of phrenology. We have relied too long and too much on 
fereis statistics, when we have had an abundance of materials at 

ome. We hope a journal devoted to the science will in some measure 
remedy this evil; and we therefore solicit for publication all well- 
authenticated facts confirming the truth of phrenology, or illustrating 
the importance and —- of its principles. The following extract 
refers principally to Dr. Buchanan, who has been prosecuting success- 
fully the study and practical application of the science for some years in 
the southern states. 


“We present our readers with an interesting statement from Talla- 
dega, describing the examination of a skull by Dr. Buchanan. Many 
such incidents have occurred in the history of phrenology. Some have 
been published in Europe; but they have not been noticed and published 
in America as they should, though we have had as many exemplifications 
of the science in America as any where. We are too apt to look abroad 
for every thing in literature and science, instead of seeking what is 
valuable in our own resources. Dr. Caldwell, the first prominent phreno- 
logist in America, predicted that we should soon have practical phreno- 
logists in our own country equal to those of Europe, and this prediction 
is already more than fulfilled. 
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“We have long accounts of the visits of Drs. Gall, Sparzheim, and 
Mr. Combe, to prisons in Europe, and of the sagacity with which they 
immediately detected character in the prisoners. But the visits of Dr. 
Powell, Dt. Buchanan, Dr. Barber, and the Messrs. Fowlers, to Ameri- 
can prisons and asylums, which have been equally instructive and full 
of incident, have seldom been noticed more fully than by a newspaper 

ragraph, barren of details, merely stating that the phrenologist. had 
toon there, and had been very successful in his application of the science. 

“A skull was presented to the Boston Phrenological Society, by whom 
a committee was appointed to examine it and report. They reported a 
full account of the skull, declaring it must have been that of a low, igno- 
rant character, probably a np ey robber and disposed to suicide, which 
was true. It proved to be the head of oN the pirate. This was 
published in the Annals of Phrenology. The Fowlers, too, have given 
many facts from their experience; but little that occurred in the south 
and west has ever been published. 

“ We hope some writer will take hold of this anor, Meantime, we 
will set an example to our editorial brethren, by publishing the following 
statement. It comes from a gentleman whose moral worth gives him a 
deservedly high standing. 

“ ¢On the morning after the arrival of Dr. Buchanan in Talladega, an 
Indian skull, which had been obtained in this vicinity, was placed in my 
possession by Col. Curtis, and it was proposed to test the science of 
phrenology, by submitting it to the Dr. for his opinion on its develop- 
ments. I accordingly invited him to my room, where, in the presence 
of a number of our citizens, Dr. B. gave his opinion of its character. 

“ He stated that it appeared to be an Indian skull, and most probably 
of the Creek tribe, and that he was an Indian of bad character. That 
his organ of Conscientiousness was very small, and the other moral 
organs, from the condition of the skull, appeared inactive. That his 
Cautiousness was very small, and his Firmness very large ; that he was 
an unprincipled desperado, who would shoot, stab, burn a house, steal, 
or commit any other crime, from passion or to gratify his revenge. He 
might be firm in his friendships, if he formed any, but he would be 
equally firm in his crimes. He was a man of very little forethought, 
and was not calculated to trade or accumulate property. He had some 
mechanical skill in his rade way, and would make various articles for 
himself. In his manners he was steady and rather dignified, and in his 
appetites more choice than Indians usually are—fond of good food and 
wy of it. He was rather proud, self-willed, and remarkable for 
ying. He would lie whenever he had an object, and sometimes without 
it. Hence he could not be trusted. 

“Col. Curtis and Col. Nix vq 8 appealed to, declared that the 
description of the character given by Dr. owes better than they could 
have given themselves. It was the skull of a Creek Indian, who having 
learned that an Indian had been killed by a white man, determined to 
kill a good white man by way of retaliation. He accordingly went, 
without any other cause, and shot Mr. Bull, a good, kind, inoffensive 
white man. At least we have this account from good ee 

“*For this crime he was hanged, and on his trial was defended by 
Col. Nix. One of the jury by whom he was tried, was also present at 
this examination. 

“£Various particulars and anecdotes of this Indian, illustrating the 
truth of the remarks upon his head, were narrated, and our company 
separated with a strong impression of the practical truth of phrenology. 

“°H, H.W. 

“+ Talladega, Ala., Sept. 23, 1838.’ * 
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Phrenological Fact.—We find the scoring fact in the “ Yankee 
Farmer” of March 16th, published at Boston. If the real functions of 
the brain were more generally understood, we should undoubtedly be 
made acquainted with many striking confirmations of the truth of phren- 
ology, which are now passed by entirely unnoticed. 


“Fact for Phrenologists—A short time ago, a labouring man was 
brought into the South Dispensary, having received a severe blow on 
the forehead from the handle of a winch. The seat of the injury was 
the part where phrenology has located the organ of Tune ; and it is sin- 
gular, that after the accident, though perfectly sensible, he forgot his 
usual mode of utterance, and every thing that he had to say he sung. He 
was removed to the infirmary, and since then we have not heard from him ; 
but we may maintain, for the satisfaction of the sceptical, that the state- 
ment we here give rests upon unimpeachable authority. Phrenologists, 
of course, will regard this as a perfectly natural, though rare occurrence.’ 


Phrenology in Ohio.—We learn from various sources, that for some 
months past there has been quite an interest in the science of phrenology 
in Cincinnati, the “great emporium of the west.” In the month of 
November, a phrenological society was organised, and has been sustained 
with ‘much interest through the winter. This society was incorporated 
in January, by the state legislature of Ohio, under quite flattering 
prospects. 

It appears that the effect of the increased interest manifested in behalf 
of phrenology, was to call into the field some opposers. Dr. Collyer, who 
had been chiefly instrumental in the formation of the society, and in 
creating the interest on the subject, was the leading advocate of the 
science, and ably answered objections brought against it. 

Professor Caldwell, of Louisville, Ky. (who was at that time in cor- 
respondence with Dr. Collyer), having heard that Drs. M‘Dowell and 
ee had made an attack on phrenology, wrote to Dr. Collyer as 
ollows :— 


“You mention that Dr. M‘Dowell expressed his regret that Mr. Combe 
and myself were not present on the occasion, that he might have the satis- 
faction of ‘clipping our combs.’ In reply to that vaunt, (for such it is,) 
you are ee to show to Drs. M‘Dowell and Harrison the following 

ragraph :— . 

“Either and both of them are peFtep to put on paper, and commit to 
press, their objections to phrenology, and favour me with a copy of that 
publication. To that publication I pledge myself to reply; and let an 
enlightened public judge of the issue. I mean that I will reply to the 
pemectien provided its tone and spirit be respectful, and such as are 

coming in a philosophical discussion. But should it consist of a cant 
rant denunciation, or an attempt at ridicule, I may possibly deem and 
pronounce it unworthy of notice. But let the professors discuss the sub- 
ject in a manner. worthy of the science, and of the station which they 
themselves hold, and I repeat that they shall hear from me. 

“By Mr. Neville, of Cincinnati, I sent last summer from Harrods- 
burgh a verbal challenge to the same effect to Professor Mussey, who, I 
was told, made a fierce attack on phrenology. That challenge I now 
repeat in writing; and you are at liberty*to communicate ittohim. A 
mere wordy debate on phrenology is but little else than an outpouring 
of breath, which the wind soon dissipates, and the matter is forgotton. 
Not so with a book or pamphlet; it remains a lasting record to the credit 
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or discredit of its author. To such an ordeal alone, therefore, am I will- 

ing to resort. Say to the gentlemen that, with due respect, I thus tender 

to them my Gace, and defy them to lift it in a style of knightly courtesy. 
“Your obedient servant, 


“CuarLes CALDWELL. 
“ November 2lst, 1838.” 


The Cincinnati Daily News MN which we are partly indebted for the 
above information) made the following statement in reference to Dr. 
Caldwell’s communication :— 


“This is open, bold, and fair; and if the worthy professors here will 
venture to record their eee the public will have presented to them 
much better means of judging as regards the correctness or incorrectness 
of the positions advanced by either party. To Drs. Caldwell, Harrison, 
M‘Dowell, and Mussey, we offer one column of our paper each day, in 
which they shall, if they think proper, state their objections and argu- 
ments. The only condition we would insist on, is that all parties hold 
in mind that public instruction is the great object.” 


When we read the above statements, we hoped to see a fair, candid, 
and honourable discussion take place upon the merits of phrenology. 
But we have looked nearly five months in vain for any answer from 
these gentlemen to Dr. Caldwell’s communication. ‘ 

We think it due to truth and justice to give publicity to the above 
facts through the Phrenolegical Journal, not only that the ne gene- 
rally may be made acquainted with them, but that they may be preserved 
from oblivion for future reference. 


Phrenology in Philadelphia.—We ventured in a previous number of 
this Joprnal to express an opinion, “that in Philadelphia, a city distin- 
guished for the number, talent, and learning of its professional men, as 
well as for its scientific associations and medical institutions, Mr. Combe 
would find-large and attentive audiences.” And in no respect have we 
been disappointed. At his first lecture the audience numbered 441, and 
at his last 607, making an average attendance of about 550. As to the 
character of his lectures or audience, we think it sufficient to present 
the following testimony and facts. From the February number of the 
Eclectic Journal of Medicine (edited by Dr. Bell), we make the follow- 
ing quotation :— 


“Tt would be difficult within the compass of sixteen lectures to convey, 
with such force and point, so large an amount of knowledge of the struc- 
ture, organisation, and functions of the brain, and of the several faculties 
of the mind, manifested through these latter, together with an available 
and practical application of the knowledge thus inculeated to the pur- 
poses of ethics, intellectual philosophy, education, jurisprudence, and 
the treatment of mental alienation. He illustrates his leading propo- 
sitions by numerous and apt details, anecdotal and otherwise ; thus 
happily appealing both to the sentiments and to the knowing and reflect- 
ing faculties of his audience. Many persons of both sexes, after hearing 
Mr. Combe’s lectures in this city, will be disposed to join in the opinion 
——_ by Mr. William Frazer, printer, Edinburgh, as follows:— 
‘With regard to the system of mental philosophy founded on phrenology, 
I have no hesitation in saying, if we may judge from its leading prin- 
ciples, being almost intuitively comprehended by the high and the low, 
the learned and the unlearned, and from its being practically applicable 
to all the purposes of life, as well those of the most orthodox divine as 
of the humblest artisan, that there can be little doubt of its being the true 
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ep gs of the mind, and is at all events vastly superior to any system 
itherto adopted.’ ” 


We copy from the Pennsylvanian (a well conducted paper in this city) 
of February 16, the following account respecting the close of Mr. Combe’s 
first course of lectures in Philadelphia :— 

“ At the conclusion of this truly interesting lecture, Mr. Combe made a 
very neat and — acknowledgment for the favour with which he has 
been received in Philadelphia, and returned his thanks to Drs. Bell, 
Gibson, Pancoast, Morton, and others, for their kindness in facilitating 
his designs by the loan of valuable preparations. 

“ After he had retired, the members of the class, at the call of Dr. Bell; 
formed themselves into an organised meeting, Benj. W. Richards, Esq. 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Charles Picot: was. made: secr : 
Dr. Bell offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted as the sentiments of those present :—. 

“ Resolved, That they have listened with great pleasure and mental 
profit to the comprehensive views of human. nature, and to the elucida- 
tions of individual character, set forth by Mr. Combe in his lectures 
just completed. And that in these they recognise many important sug- 
gestions for the improvement of education and. jurisprudence, and the 
consequent increase of the happiness of mankind. 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to carry to Mr. Combe the 
preceding resolution, and a wish, on the part of this meeting, that he 
will be induced to repeat his course of lectures on phrenology in this 


city. 
“The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to carry into 


effect the foregoing resolution, viz:— 

“1, Nicholas Biddle, L. L. D., President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Girard College, one of the Trustees of the hoy or bey Pensylvania, 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, &e.. &c. 

“2. Joseph Hartshorne, M. D., Member of the American Philosophical 
Society—(one of our oldest and most experienced and trusted physicians 
and surgeons—a practical man.) 

“3. Benjamin W. Richards, a Trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly Mayor of this city, and long one of the Managers, if he 
is not now, of the Eastern Penitentiary, and of the Almshouse. 

“4. William Gibson, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania (medical class this winter is 401), Surgeon to the Blockley 
Hospital (Almshouse Infirmary), Member of the Philosophical Society. 

“5. Thomas Harris, M. D., President of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society, Lecturer on the Institutes and Practice of Surgery, Member of 
the American: Philosophical Society, (a gentleman in-extensive practice 
as surgeon physician, author of a Life of Commodore Bainbridge). 

“6, Alexander Dallas Bache, President of the Girard College, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in the Faculty of Arts of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; after graduating at West Point, (U. S.. Mili Academy,) 
he taught Mathematics as a Professor in this institution—Member of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

; “7, Rembrandt Peale, a painter of celebrity, author of ‘Notes on 
taly,’ &c. 

“§. Charles Picot, for several years the head of aseminary for young 
ladies, and who, by his success: as: a teacher, has acquired celebrity 
through the United States. . ; ; 

“9, John Bell, M. D., Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy applied to the Fine arts, Editor of the Select Medical 
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Lib and Eclectic Journal of Medicine, one of the editors of the 
Journal of Health, (the initial article, with two or three exceptions, of 
each number of the Journal of Health is by Dr. B.); author of a work on 
Baths and Mineral Waters, and on Health and Beauty, &c. 

“That the friends of the phrenological philosophy elsewhere may know 
how Mr. Combe has been greeted by the literary and scientific men of 
Philadelphia, we have added to the names of the committee given above, 
such information as shows their standing.” 


There seemed to be a very general desire expressed to have Mr. Combe 
repeat his lectures. Many who attended this course had become so much 
interested, that they wished to hear the lectures repeated, and also have 
an opportunity afforded for those of their friends to attend who were 
unable to be present at the first course. Others, whose duties had neces- 
sarily prevented their attendance entirely, or had permitted them to hear 
only a part of the lectures, wished to attend a whole course in order. 
Mr. Combe, in view of the very general and urgent requests, consented 
to repeat his lectures, and accordingly commenced his second course on 
the 2d of March, at the Musical Fund Hall. These lectures are now in 
a state of progress. 

The number and character of his present audience is very similar to 
that which attended his first course. The interest seems to continue 
unabated. The fact, that such an audience should give close attention 
to so long a course of lectures, and manifest constantly increasing interest 
in the subject discussed, is not only an evidence of its truth, but also that 
it is not mere curiosity nor the excitement of feeling, which prompts their 
regular attendance and creates such continued interest. It must be the 
cool and deliberate exercise of the intellect. 

We are gratified to observe so many ladies attending Mr. C.’s lec- 
tures. At the first course they composed probably about one fourth of 
the audience; but we should think that they constitute nearly one half 
of the present audience. The principles of phrenol are peculiarly 
calculated to interest the female mind, and place within its power great 
facilities, not only for personal happiness and improvement, but for the 
good of mankind generally. Said Br. Spurzheim to a lady in Boston— 
‘Excepting Christianity, phrenology will do more to elevate woman 
than any other system has ever done. Jt gives her a participation in 
the labours of the mind. She should understand its principles, and 
practise them in the nursery. For it is her influence whieh must mould 
the minds of her children, and thus improve the world.” 

We learn that about thirty teachers engaged in the city schools, besides 
many others connected with private schools, have attended these lectures. 
We hope it will be the means of leading them to a thorough investigation 
of the science; for to no class of persons can a knowledge of it be more 
important or useful. 

n presenting the above account of “Phrenology in Philadelphia,” it 
is due to state, that the members of the medical profession in this city 
have treated Mr. C. with great respect and attention, and have also been 
disposed wren to investigate the merits of the science with a candid 
and liberal spirit. Several leading members of this profession have long 
been firm believers in the truth of phrenology, and the decided advocates 
of its principles, both publicly and privately. And we would also state 
that two or three of our most experienced physicians who atiended 
Mr. C.’s first course, are in regular attendance at the second, and have 
been very successful in influencing many of their friends and acquaint- 
ances to accompany them. 

It is due also to state, that the conductors of the public press have spoken 
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through their various organs in high terms of Mr. C.’s lectures, and, with 
one or two exceptions, have always discussed the subject in an honour- 
able and respectful manner. 

We should not omit to mention that, during these lectures, Mr. C. has 
had several meetings of his class to communicate instruction on the loca- 
tion of the various organs, as well as on the nature and influence of the 
temperaments. These meetings have been well attended. The differ- 
ence of temperament in external indications was rendered very clear and 
intelligible by means of living illustrations. It was gratifying to observe 
that most, if not all of the members of the class, were able, after a few ex- 
amples, to describe the temperament of an individual, and say which of 
the temperaments were combined, and what one predominated. We 
would here remark, that this subject is very important as connected with 
phrenology, and that it is utterly impossible to apply its principles prac- 
tically without a correct knowledge of the influence of the temperaments. 
We hope in due time to present several articles on this subject. 

In conclusion, we think we may with propriety say, that the above 
facts reflect no less honour on the pe ep individual who has been 
the principal agent concerned, than on the intelligence and liberality of 
the citizens of Philadelphia. 


We learn by a letter, dated New York, March 19th, 1839, that the fol- 

lowing gentlemen were re-elected officers of the New York Phrenolo- 

ical Society :—John W. Francis, M. D., President; J. C. Beals, M. D., 

ice President; A. Sidney Doane, M. D., Corresponding Secretary ; 

A. Boardman, Recordin mite Y Te. sg C. Joslyn, M. D., Trea- 
ale 


surer; E. Newberry, Warden; C Ticknor, M. D., Charles A. Lee, 
M. D., P. H. Wildman, M. D., and Benjamin Drake, M. D., Directors. 


Our readers will find the present number of the Phrenological Journal 
enlarged sixteen pages. e have had for some time many interesting 
facts and valuable articles yes but have been prevented from pub- 
lishing them for the want of room. And for the same reason, we have 
been unable to make scarcely any selections from foreign phrenological 
journals, and other standard works on the science, which are accessible to 
ew of our readers. Besides, there have been published at different times 
in medical journals and other periodicals in our own country, much inte- 
resting matter more or less connected with phrenology, which should be 
collected and preserved in a journal devoted to the science. Few are 
aware of the extent and fertility of the field which is laid open before us 
for investigation. For no science or subject whatever, Christianity ex- 
cepted, is susceptible of so many and important applications to the best 
interests of man, as a mortal and immortal being. And comparatively 
few as yet know the amount, or can appreciate the value of the matter 
which has already been published on this subject. 

For six or eight years past, there has been a phrenological journal pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, and also one at Paris, both of which journals have 
been conducted with great ability and interest. The English Phrenolo- 

ical Journal (published at Edinburgh till 1837, and since that time in 

ondon) has now reached its twelfth volume, and is acknowledged by 
the best judges to be one of the most valuable periodicals in Great 
Britain. The increasing demand for that work, and the high value set 
upon its back volumes, furnishes strong evidence of this fact. They 
have usually published only a few extra copies, aside from supplying 
their regular subscribers. And we were recently informed by Mr. 
Combe, that it was now almost impossible to obtain entire sets of this 
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journal, it being entirely out of print. Those who do possess them 
will not part with them for any consideration whatever; and the only 
opportunities offered, where moncy can buy them, are when some person 


Peblie mate them dies, and his effectz must be disposed of by law at 
ic sale. 
We do not expect phrenological matter will be so eagerly sought, or so 
highly valued in this country, for many years. But we do know that 
the time will come, when works of real merit on the science will be pro- 
estimated and extensively circulated. And in view o above 
Se has -yranee™ Shee ively circulated. And in view of the abo 
acts and considerations, this Journal has been stereotyped, and no pains 
or expense will be spared to render it worthy of a liberal support. We 
ape, indeed, the expenses of the work for some years will consider- 
ably exceed its receipts; but as it was commenced from far higher con- 
siderations than mere motives of pecuniary gain, it will never be forced 
upon phrenologists for support. It mast stand entirely on its own 
merits; and if the work is not deserving of patronage, we do not ask or 
desire it, and whatever may be its fate, we shall never complain for the ° 
want of it. 

When it was first commenced, it was regarded in some measure as an 

iment. But circumstances will justify us now in stating, that it 

ill be permanent. And in view of its favourable reception thus far, as 
well. as from a desire to increase its prospective value, and render it 
worthy of more extended patronage, we have concluded to enlarge the 
remaining numbers sixteen pages, making each number forty-eight pages. 
The first volume will then consist of about five hundred pages, and sub- 

ment volumes of near six hundred pages. By this means we shall be 
able to present a far greater amount and variety of matter, both original 
and selected. We intend to republish the best articles in the English 
Phrenological Journal, and by connecting these with American facts and 
original matter, the value of both will be greatly enhanced. We hope 
thus far to transfer to our most of the information and facts which 
will. be interesting to an American reader, and thus embody in this 
Journal nearly all the matter published on the science which will be of 
permanent value. 

Crania Americana.—Menttion has formerly been made of a great work 
by Dr. Samuel G. Morton, of Philadelphia, which has been several years 
in progress, entitled, “ Crania \ ora ive view of the 
skulls of varioue aboriginal South America, to 
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